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EDITORIAL 


Many  Evils  threaten  civilization,  but  do  not  constitute 
real  menace  until  there  be  some  likelihood  of  their  triumph- 
are  real  menaces,  the  ever  mounting  costs  of  Government 
and  the  rapacious  encroachment  of  Big  Business. 

The  menace  of  mounting  taxes  is  just  as  real  now  as 
in  the  days  of  David’s  ill  advised  determination  to 
“number”  the  people,  an  oriental  euphemism  for  govern¬ 
mental  extortion.  Disastrous  conquences  may  not  take  the 
form  today  of  devastating  pestilence,  but  the  economic  out¬ 
come  is  certain  to  be  equally  fatal;  there  comes  a  time, 
toward  which  modern  governments  are  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing,  when  the  exactions  of  government  become  confiscatory 
of  the  opportunity,  not  only  to  make  money,  but  to  make 
a  living.  When  that  point  is  reached,  revolution  is  spon¬ 
taneous.  When  the  costs  of  war  and  the  hardly  less 
disastrous  demands  of  pensioners  and  the  growing  dis¬ 
position  of  the  individual  to  think,  when  he  is  not  prosper¬ 
ing,  that  the  government  ought  to  do  something  about  it, 
prompt  such  demands  upon  the  tax  payer  that  he  has  not 
enough  left  for  even  the  necessities  of  life,  and  the  hope 
of  getting  on  is  taken  away,  then  government  ceases  to  be 
government  and  becomes  extortionate  tyranny.  Whether 
the  outcome  be  pestilence  or  plunder  or  political  upheaval, 
at  least  it  will  be  pandemonium  and  the  end  is  nigh. 

- >> - 

The  rapacious  encroachment  of  big  business  is  a 
scarcely  less  menacing  threat  against  civilization.  How¬ 
ever  true  it  may  be  that  physically  big  men  are  good 
natured,  overgrown  sociological  agencies  are  not  noticeably 
benevolent,  to  say  the  least;  “Corporations  have  no  souls,” 
and  the  bigger  they  are  the  more  the  lack  of  soul  is  mani¬ 
fest.  Lincoln  was  preeminently  a  man  for  his  own  time, 
but  he  was  a  prophet,  an  economic  prophet,  when  he  warn¬ 
ed  the  nation  that  the  future  was  menaced  by  the  rise  of 
great  corporations  out  of  the  necessities,  at  least  the  oppor¬ 
tunities,  of  the  Civil  War.  We  have  fallen  upon  those 
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hapless  days;  however  much  high  powered  salesmanship 
lauds  the  glamorous  benefits  of  "mass  production"  and 
inflated  "credit”  and  the  "American  standard”,  opportunity, 
for  which  America  once  stood,  is  rapidly  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  disappearing  over  the  horizon.  We 
are  becoming  a  nation  of  economic  feudal  lords  and 
dependent  serfs.  If  the  independent  home  owner  makes 
for  political  stability,  the  independent  industrialist  and 
business  man  is  equally  necessary  to  economic  stability. 
But  holding  companies  and  chain  stores  are  rapidly  taking 
away  individual  opportunity. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  big  business  is  to  take  in  all  the 
profits.  Thus  big  business  would  take  away  the  little 
man's  opportunity;  all  its  gilded  promises  to  him  are  in 
effect  "gold  bricks.”  He  is  only  absorbed  into  a  kind  of 
industrial  or  commercial  serfdom;  and  the  greatest  robbery 
of  the  little  man  is  to  rob  him  of  his  independence. 

- - 

One  apothegm  of  the  immortal  Lincoln  strikes  like  a 
dart  through  the  very  vitals  of  American  political  opinion 
today;  "This  nation  cannot  abide  half  slave  and  half  free.” 
Lincoln’s  wit  and  wisdom  have  come  into  being  to  give 
voice  to  another  "irrepressible  conflict”:  —  This  country 
cannot  abide  half  wet  and  half  dry.  This  illuminates  the 
folly  of  any  attempt  to  permit  those  few  states  that  want 
the  liquor  traffic  legalized  again  to  have  it  so,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  states  continue  dry.  There  would  be  a 
ceaseless  effort  on  the  part  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  wet 
states  to  extend  the  wet  territory  into  dry  states,  and 
eternal  and  expensive  vigilance  would  be  needed  by  the 
bordering  dry  states  to  keep  the  liquor  out;  an  army  of 
United  States  marshals  would  be  needed  all  around  wet 
states  to  keep  the  traffic  confined  there.  If  we  cannot 
now  keep  liquor  from  coming  in  on  one  side  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  how  shall  we  keep  it  from  coming  out  from 
New  York  on  all  three  sides?  And  the  difficulty  would 
need  to  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  all  the  wet  states. 
It  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  seventy  years  ago  that  the 
only  way  to  settle  a  moral  question  is  to  settle  it  right 
and  not  by  any  compromise. 
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Humanists  are  not  backward  in  claiming  everything 
good  for  their  philosophy  of  life;  just  now  they  are  pre¬ 
senting  a  proposition  and  bringing  out  a  panacea  for  all 
the  economic  ills  of  the  world  with  all  a  philosopher’s 
usual  self-assurance  that  they  can  diagnose  the  case  and 
prescribe  an  efficient  remedy.  Strange  to  say  the  proposed 
remedy  is  to  return  to  the  dominance  of  ethics,  which, 
being  interpreted,  is  “repent  ye,  repent  ye.” 

Now  we  will  all  join  in  that  cry^ — ^if  we  can  keep  our 
faces  straight.  Humanists  crying  out  for  repentance  are 
like  behaviorists  talking  about  Psychology.  As  there  can¬ 
not  be  Psychology  without  souls,  so  there  cannot  be  re¬ 
pentance  without  responsibility  to  a  higher  power  and,  for 
this,  humanism  has  no  mandate. 

“Repent  ye,  repent  ye”  indeed  of  sins  personal  and  sins 
social  and  sins  economic;  this  is  the  way  back  to  frugality 
and  simplicity  of  life  and  the  way  up  again  to  prosperity. 
But  he  who  truly  repents  humbles  himself  before  Almighty 
God.  Such  repentance  is  something  more  than  arraigning 
ourselves  before  a  tribunal  within,  pronouncing  absolution 
upon  ourselves  and  then  standing  erect  and  thanking  our¬ 
selves  that  we  are  “not  as  other  men  are.” 

- ♦ - 

“What  must  I  know  to  be  saved?”  This  is  not  a 
parody  on  the  enquiry  of  the  Philippian  jailor,  but  just 
about  the  most  practical  question  that  confronts  every 
Christian,  especially  every  worker  in  the  field  of  Christian 
Foreign  Missions,  and  only  in  less  degrees  among  evange¬ 
lists  everywhere.  Two  distinct  policies  usually  present 
themselves  to  every  mission  worker:  one  very  prevalent 
idea  is  that  the  young  Christian  convert  must  be  carefully 
instructed,  then  ecclesiastically  organized  and  thoroughly 
institutionalized  and  so  ultimately  Christianized.  Proceed¬ 
ing  according  to  this  policy  has  driven  nearly  every  old 
Christian  mission  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Institution¬ 
alized  evangelism,  like  a  rapidly  growing  family,  not  only 
multiplies  year  by  year,  but  also,  by  growing  individually, 
requires  larger  clothes  until  the  family  budget  becomes  at 
last  impossible  of  being  balanced. 
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The  other  policy  is  merely  to  announce  the  Gospel  and 
pass  on  to  announce  it  to  others  until  the  whole  world  is 
“evangelized.”  Justification  of  this  policy  is  that  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  only  for  sowing  the  seed.  But  sowing  seed 
is  something  more  than  merely  scattering  it  promiscuously. 

Probably  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  these  two 
extreme  policies. 

- ♦ - 

I  HEARD  TWO  great  international  preachers  who  repre¬ 
sented  two  very  different  pulpit  methods.  One  announced 
a  text,  gave  a  very  careful  and  scholarly  exegesis  and  then 
a  forceful  and  impressive  exposition  of  the  significance  of 
the  passage  in  its  setting  and  thus  revealed  its  application 
to  similar  situations.  That  preacher  is  in  fact,  by  uni¬ 
form  habit  and  in  accord  with  a  worldwide  reputation,  an 
expository  preacher.  The  other  preacher  also  announced 
a  text,  gave  a  very  graphic  account  of  its  setting  and  then, 
without  much  exposition,  announced  a  rather  remote  theme 
and  with  elaborate  eloquence  pronounced  an  oration. 

In  short,  the  first  preacher  chose  a  passage  of  Scripture 
and  told  us  what  the  Scripture  said;  the  second  preacher 
also  chose  a  passage  of  Scripture  and  then  told  us  what 
the  preacher  thought.  Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  expositor  had  an  audience  of  3000,  the  orator  an 
audience  of  300. 

- .f. - 

We  may  learn  much  from  those  with  whom  we  do  not 
agree  in  many  things  or  not  at  all.  Such  as  what? 
Catholic  school  books  always  keep  religion  to  the  front; 
Protestant  text  books  either  say  nothing  on  the  subject  or 
adopt  an  apologetic  tone,  when  incidentally  religion  is  men¬ 
tioned.  On  the  principle  that  anything  will  die  of  neglect, 
it  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  source  of  the  difficulty 
many  colleges  are  encountering  with  unbelief. 

What  is  unmentioned  is  soon  considered  unmentionable. 
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Realism  is  supposed  today  to  be  dominant,  much  talked 
about,  occasionally  aimed  at,  yet  nothing  is  more  lacking 
in  the  humanities  than  this  same  realism.  Modern  art  is 
only  a  suggestion,  often  to  the  beholder  not  even  sug¬ 
gestive;  the  style  adopted  by  the  moving  picture  industry 
is  usually  only  a  banal,  cheap  parody,  travesty  indeed,  of 
real  life;  on  the  stage  most  actors  do  not  act,  they  only 
act  up,  platform  and  pulpit,  public  address  meant  to  be 
most  direct,  man  to  man,  has  become  artificial  on  the 
popular  lecture  platform,  demagoguery  in  the  political 
arena,  and  the  pulpit  is  often  no  more  than  an  entertain¬ 
ment  bureau. 

Realism  in  art  and  literature  and  eloquence  is  simply 
truthfulness;  modern  life  has  become  in  many  ways  blatant 
falsehood  and  sham. 

- * - 

Oligarchy,  rule  of  the  few,  is  historical;  Aristocracy; 
the  rule  of  the  fittest  (or  the  “fightiest” ) ,  is  quite  under¬ 
standable;  Democracy,  he  rule  of  majorities,  is  now  almost 
universal,  if  still  experimental.  But  rule  by  organized 
minorities  is  a  new  and  fearsome  tyrant  in  this  world,  a 
new  kind  of  Oligarchy.  I  wish  to  ride  on  a  street  car  in 
an  orderly  city,  which  has  chartered  the  Car  Company 
to  carry  passengers,  but  I  must  walk  a  mile  to  find  a  place 
where  I  can  get  on  without  being  spotted,  to  be  followed 
around  the  corner  later  and  beaten  half  to  death.  I  alight 
from  car  to  attend  to  some  business  and  am  accosted  by 
some  one  who  blocks  my  way  to  demand  where  I  am  going 
and  what  my  business.  Farmers  and  milkmen  in  England 
cannot  agree  about  prices,  and  highwaymen,  calling  them¬ 
selves  pickets,  stop  milk  wagons  and  threaten  a  whole 
nation  with  partial  starvation.  Similar  highwaymen  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  block  the  way  for  market  wagons  carry¬ 
ing  food  to  market  with  the  idea  of  the  forcing  the  many 
to  pay  more.  A  small  coterie,  a  block,  a  clique,  who  can¬ 
not  summon  a  baker’s  dozen  of  Congressmen,  command  the 
national  legislature  to  stand  and  deliver  or  be  talked  to 
death.  A  company  of  ill-advised  veterans  of  the  war  at¬ 
tract  to  themselves  the  discontented  and  the  violent  and 
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march  to  Washington  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  com¬ 
pelling  Congress  to  give  them  a  handout;  and  the  unem¬ 
ployed  of  Great  Britain  set  out  from  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales  to  camp  down  upon  Parliament  to  force  a 
nation  to  do  their  bidding.  Such  is  rule  by  organized 
minorities,  an  Oligarchy  of  the  Proletariat. 

It  is  like  the  bad  boy  in  the  family,  who  howls  and  kicks 
until  he  gets  his  own  way;  bat,  however,  such  a  bad  boy 
is  very  hard  to  manage. 

- ♦ - 

Would-be  economic  wiseacres  are  now  saying  that  some 
better  way  of  distribution  of  the  good  things  of  this  world 
must  be  found,  that  Capitalism  brings  forth  over  produc¬ 
tion,  while  people  starve,  and  that  Communism  aggravates 
indolence  until  people  starve;  these  methods  do  not  work. 
Some  Utopian  method  must  be  found  which  will  make  this 
old  world  produce  up  to  capacity  and  distribute  it  all 
equitably  to  all  people.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
no  thing,  not  even  an  ideal  plan,  works  in  this  world  as 
it  now  is:  as  sin  and  selfishness  have  made  it,  it  is  not 
an  ideal  world.  Christ  confronted  all  these  problems  in  a 
still  more  aggravated  form.  He  fully  sensed  the  evil  situ¬ 
ation  of  life  in  this  world,  yet  He  proposed  no  new  method 
of  distribution;  He  even  said  with  manifest  indignation 
“Who  made  me  a  divider  over  you?”  No,  He  did  not 
propose  to  change  methods,  but  to  change  men:  did  not 
suggest  a  different  situation,  but  a  different  kind  of  world. 
He  preached  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  would-be 
economic  reformers  are  right  in  their  aspiration,  we  do 
need  a  better  distributon  of  the  good  things  of  production, 
but  they  are  wrong  in  their  search  for  a  method.  That  is 
to  be  found  only  in  the  application  of  the  fundamental 
economic  method  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven:  “Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you.”  Only 
such  a  method  as  represses  that  selfishness  that  grabs  and 
substitutes  that  love  that  gives,  will  contribute  anything  to¬ 
ward  a  better  distribution. 


“Ye  must  be  born  again.” 
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The  only  adequate  reason  for  the  exposition  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  so  to  lighten  the  mind  as  to  give  an  impulse  to  be 
or  to  do  what  the  Scripture  enjoins:  “The  entrance  of  thy 
word  giveth  light.”  The  explanation  of  Scripture  is  im¬ 
portant,  but  the  impulse  is  all-important.  Are  we  per¬ 
suading  men,  swaying  them  clear  through,  or  only  inform¬ 
ing  them? 

- ♦ - 

Dissipation  of  energy  is  now  a  well-known  fact  in 
physics.  Not  only  docs  machinery  wear  out  and  the  arm 
grow  weary  with  effort,  but  men  die  and  it  seems  certain 
that  the  energy  in  the  universe  is  actually  lessening,  the 
world  is  running  down;  this  is  mathematically  demon¬ 
strated.  The  folk  who  are  so  sure  of  the  continual  evolu¬ 
tion  of  things,  a  theory,  not  a  demonstration,  and  who  an¬ 
ticipate  the  superman,  would  do  well  to  hurry  up  with  that 
distinguished  gentleman  or  he  will  not  have  begun  to 
sprout  his  wings  before  this  old  world  will  need  winding 
up.  Scientists  are  finding  out  many  things,  but  when  they 
find  two  such  contradictory  things  as  evolution  from  resi¬ 
dent  forces  and  the  dissipation  of  energy,  they  would  do 
well  to  take  stock;  they  cannot  have  as  much  in  hand  as 
they  think. 

- ♦ - 

The  great  black  pines  of  the  Schwartzwald  of  Germ¬ 
any  lift  their  heads  high  and  yet  stand  straight  in  calm. 
When  the  storm  comes,  they  sway,  yielding  to  the  blast, 
but  they  do  not  break  nor  become  fixed  in  their  deflection. 
When  the  storm  has  exhausted  itself,  the  giants  of  the 
forest  are  found  standing  straight  as  before,  a  little  more 
flexible  perhapS,  but  not  permanently  bent.  The  tree  that 
will  not  bend  usually  breaks  and  goes  down  in  ruin. 
These  things  are  an  illustration  not  of  vacillation,  but  of 
flexibility  in  life.  Vacillation  makes  one  a  slave,  flexibility 
makes  him  master.  Some  people  call  the  flexible  man  a 
time-server,  an  opportunist.  Yet,  when  the  storm  is  over, 
the  flexible  one  is  standing  straight  and  as  firmly  rooted 
as  ever. 

Flexibility  is  not  weakness;  it  is  adjustable  strength. 
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A  HEAVY  BUMP  may  cause  paralysis  of  a  limb,  of  the 
whole  body,  or  of  the  moral  sense.  Our  moral  sense  of 
responsibility  has  had  a  paralyzing  bump — by  the  auto¬ 
mobile!  Death  in  an  automobile  accident  is  now  regarded 
in  much  the  same  way  as  death  in  the  midst  of  a  battle, 
to  be  expected  by  all  along  the  battle  line,  to  be  regretted, 
but  to  be  endured  stoically  and  with  no  thought  of  stopping 
the  battle.  As  many  persons  are  now  killed  or  maimed 
each  year  in  America  as  in  a  perpetual  modern  war.  All 
sorts  of  devices  are  suggested  to  reduce  casualties,  except 
that  no  one  suggests  to  stop  the  contest  for  greater  speed 
possibilities  in  cars  or  to  curb  the  ambition  to  hold  first 
place  on  the  road.  And  the  public  ceases  to  be  shocked 
at  the  casualties;  the  moral  sense  has  been  blunted, 
paralyzed  by  a  bump  by  the  automobile. 

Some  wonder,  if  this  paralysis  can  be  cured.  Not  while 
we  are  still  inclined  to  the  automobile  speed  craze. 

- - 

Between  a  mysticism  that  ignores  evidence  and  ration¬ 
ality  and  blindly  “takes  things  on  faith”,  and  so  in  reality 
substitutes  credulity  for  faith,  and  a  rationalism  that  re¬ 
jects  everything  of  mystic  kind  and  refuses  to  believe  any¬ 
thing  not  understood,  is  a  far  cry.  Real  piety  lies  some¬ 
where  in  the  middle  ground  which  is  to  many  people,  alas, 
no  man’s  land.  They  do  not  understand  that  there  is  a 
rational  mysticism,  mysticism  strictly  in  accord  with  com- 
monsense.  Such  is  the  mysticism  that  lives  with  Christ 
here  and  now,  walks  and  talks  and  rejoices  and  sorrows 
always  in  the  consciousness  of  His  presence  and  assurance 
of  His  favor  and  experience  of  His  guidance, — if  only  we 
let  the  Lord  lead. 

- * - 

“Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you.” 
Some  people  actually  find  the  way  impeded  by  unutilized 
heavenly  gifts;  they  stumble  over  them.  The  greatest 
waste  of  the  life  of  piety  is  the  left-over  blessings.  The 
gifts  which  we  accept  and  use  are  so  few  (and  usually  the 
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smallest)  compared  with  those  we  neglect.  God  numbers 
our  very  hairs,  and  yet  we  find  it  difficult  to  trust  Him 
to  do  His  will  without  consulting  us! 

- ♦ - 

Then  we  divide  God  up  into  compartments  as  it  were; 
in  some  of  them  He  seems  easy  and  in  some  very  difficult; 
we  find  it  easier  to  trust  His  grace  for  all  eternity  than  to 
trust  His  providence  for  one  day  of  perplexity,  yet  it  is  the 
same  Lord  who  [orgives  us  our  iniquities  and  who  keeps 
us  out  of  them.  Yet  it  seems  so  much  easier  to  accept 
forgiveness  for  our  wanderings  than  to  put  our  hand  trust- 
ingly  in  His  to  keep  us  in  the  way. 
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When  the  excavators  at  Ur  of  Chaldees  reported  what 
seemed  indubitable  evidence  that  the  lowest,  and  so  the 
earliest,  stratum  at  Mugheir  reached  back  into  antiquity  at 
least  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  millennium  B.  C.  and 
yet  found  not  a  primitive  state  of  civilization,  but  a  higher 
civilization  than  for  many  centuries  afterward  in  that  land, 
it  filled  all  with  wonder  concerning  the  antiquity  of  man 
in  that  valley.  Scarcely  did  one  wonder  cease  than  an¬ 
other  took  its  place:  Tepe  Gawra  in  northern  Iraq.  The 
latest  work  at  that  point  has  brought  to  light,  after  at  least 
six  millenniums  of  obscurity,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Neolithic,  preceding  as  it  does  the  Age  of  copper  and 
at  least  five  hundred  years.  Whether  another  level  of 
debris  lies  still  below  is  yet  to  be  determined.  The 
Meolithic,  preceding  as  it  does  the  Age  of  copper  and 
bronze,  represents  a  different  civilization  from  that  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  as  at  Ur.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
it  was  an  inferior  civilization.  Greek  civilization  did  not 
have  the  steam  engine,  nor  the  telephone  and  telegraph, 
nor  the  automobile  and  the  aeroplane  and  the  submarine, 
nor  the  radio  and  television,  and  knew  nothing  of  alum¬ 
inum,  yet  it  was  a  higher  civilization  than  ours  of  today. 
The  highest  civilization  is  that  which  makes  the  best 
adaptation  of  the  good  things  of  earth  available.  Judged 
by  this,  Tepe  Gawra  ranks  high. 

Though  their  tools  and  weapons  were  of  flint  and  of 
stone,  they  laid  out  and  built  an  orderly  city  presenting 
unique  and  attractive  architecture  and  employed  the  arch, 
which  not  so  long  ago  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  much  nearer  to  the  modern  world.  The  ceramic  re¬ 
mains  are  also  of  good  material  and  workmanship. 
Thousands  of  beads  were  found  testifying  to  the  attention 
given  to  adornment,  and  artistically  engraved  seals  equally 
testify  to  the  refinements  of  life. 

The  “dawn  of  civilization”,  a  charming  phrase  which 
Professor  Maspero  made  famous,  has  not  yet  appeared  as 
a  fact.  Moreover  the  farther  we  penetrate  into  the  remote 
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antiquity,  the  farther  the  “dawn  of  civilization*'  seems  to 
retreat.  It  has  already  retired  to  the  prehistoric  Neolithic 
Age,  and  we  are  getting  to  know  so  much  about  that  period 
of  the  world  story  that  we  will  have  to  cease  calling  it 
prehistoric.  Dr.  Speiser  and  his  Staff  will  need  to  name 
the  new  historical  territory,  since  they  have  broken  down 
the  Chinese  wall  of  the  frontier.  They  might  call  this 
primitive  history,  except  that  it  does  not  seem  as  primitive 
as  some  that  followed.  The  excavations  by  Sir  Flinders 
Petrie  at  Tell  el  Ajjul,  the  site  of  ancient  Gaza,  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  yield  the  wonders  of  that  ancient  city,  modern 
indeed,  when  compared  with  Tepe  Gawra,  yet  still  reach¬ 
ing  back  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  end  of  the  third 
millennium.  Having  found  the  interesting  Hyksos  remains 
on  the  landward  side  of  the  Tell,  he  moved  over  toward 
what  would  be  the  harbor  on  the  water  side.  He  was  not 
disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  finding  important  build¬ 
ings  of  the  city  there.  Though  now  the  drifting  sand  has 
swallowed  up  much  of  the  site  of  the  old  city  with  sand 
dunes  which  were  —  strange  sight  —  covered  with  water¬ 
melon  vines  and  melons  this  summer,  underneath  the  sand- 
dunes  he  uncovered  palaces  of  the  ancient  city.  Here  were 
found  still  standing  their  full  height  the  walls  of  palaces 
or  civic  buildings.  They  were  made  of  solidly  constructed 
brick  work  of  such  width  that  the  stairways  were  usually 
constructed  in  the  walls.  The  smooth,  symmetrical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  walls  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  stone  walls 
of  the  same  period  at  other  places  in  the  land.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  brick  instead  of  stone  may  have  been  because 
of  poor  transportation  facilities,  yet  stone  is  today  trans¬ 
ported  by  camel,  or  it  may  have  been  a  matter  of  architec¬ 
tural  taste.  A  visit  to  the  excavations,  though  closed  for 
the  season,  and  a  subsequent  conversation  with  the  genial 
Sir  Flinders  in  his  study  at  University  College,  London, 
left  a  very  vivid  impression  of  the  superior  character  of 
the  building  at  the  ancient  city  of  Gaza.  In  contrast  with 
the  entirely  different  architectural  work  of  stone  at  Tell 
Beit  Mirsim  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  variety  that  pervaded 
the  building  operations  of  the  same  Ages  as  well  as  of 
different  Ages  in  that  land. 
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AMONG  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS 

Professor  Butler  presents  some  startling  facts  and  con¬ 
clusions  still  more  startling.  Not  all.  perhaps  not  many,  will 
agree  with  him  in  making  the  genealogies  of  Genesis  a 
basis  of  Chronology. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Thompson,  President  Emeritus  of 
Ohio  State  University,  was  a  discussion  of  the  place  of  the 
Church  College  in  Christian  Education,  but  given  at  Mus¬ 
kingum  College.  It  would  lose  much  of  the  sympathetic 
thought  if  references  to  the  special  occasion  on  which  it 
was  delivered  were  omitted,  so  this  is  printed  as  it  was 
given.  Its  principles  are  of  universal  application. 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


THE  LAYMEN’S  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  INQUIRY 
By  Dr.  W.  B.  Anderson, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

The  Inquiry  originated  in  a  small  group  of  Baptist  lay¬ 
men  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  group  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  became  entirely  responsible  for  the  financing  of  the 
Inquiry.  They  made  their  plans  and  secured  the  approval 
of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  They  then 
placed  these  plans  before  the  Boards  of  six  other  Churches 
for  their  approval,  asking  approval  for  the  securing  of  a 
committee  of  five  laymen  from  each  of  these  Churches. 
It  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  Inquiry  was  “approved” 
by  the  Boards  of  these  Churches.  The  statement  broad¬ 
casted  in  publicity,  that  it  was  “sponsored”  by  these 
Churches,  might  easily  be  misinterpreted.  The  relations 
of  Mission  Boards  to  the  Inquiry  were  exceedingly  tenuous. 

The  object  of  the  Inquiry  as  stated  to  the  Boards  in  se¬ 
curing  their  approval  is  (in  part)  as  follows:  — 

“(1)  To  aid  Christian  leaders  in  expanding,  recasting 
or  readjusting  the  missionary  enterprise,  so  that  it  will  re¬ 
sult  in  making  Jesus  Christ  more  widely  and  more  fully 
known,  loved  and  obeyed,  and  will  minister  more  ade¬ 
quately  to  the  needs  of  mankind  in  accordance  with  His 
purpose  and  ideals,  and 

“(2)  To  aid  laymen  in  intelligently  determining  their 
attitude  and  discharging  their  responsibility  toward  foreign 
missions.” 

Since  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  such  an  In¬ 
quiry  with  reference  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions  should 
not  be  made,  the  Boards  approved,  being  eager  to  secure 
new  light  on  their  difficult  and  ever  changing  problems. 

In  order  that  it  might  proceed  upon  a  wholly  inde¬ 
pendent  basis,  the  Inquiry  secured  the  services  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research  to  collect  and  re¬ 
cord  facts  from  the  fields.  Groups  of  trained  men  were 
sent  for  this  purpose  to  the  countries  selected  for  study. 
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China,  Japan,  India  and  Burma.  Three  groups  chosen 
from  this  organization  spent  several  months  on  these  fields 
during  1930-31,  selecting  and  tabulating  facts  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Commission  later  to  be  appointed. 
Five  volumes  of  facts  are  said  to  have  been  secured,  but 
have  not  been  made  available  to  the  Boards  and  mission¬ 
aries  who  are  being  publicly  criticized  on  the  basis  of 
conclusions  drawn  from  them. 

While  the  Boards  and  Missions  do  not  have  access  to 
these  volumes,  they  are  in  possession  of  the  facts  of 
foreign  missions.  Probably  no  branch  of  the  Church’s 
activity  has,  through  the  years,  been  more  carefully 
studied  and  more  severely  criticised  than  foreign  missions. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  can  be  verified  by  a  reference 
to  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Boards,  by  a  perusal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of 
North  America,  and  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council,  by  noting  the  eagerness  with  which  Boards  have 
enlisted  the  interest  of  Christian  tourists  in  these  mission 
lands,  and  the  constant  attempts  to  secure  the  point  of 
view  of  informed  pastors  and  laymen,  Americans  and 
nationals.  It  is  in  the  light  of  the  accurate  information  at 
their  disposal  that  the  Boards  and  Missions  must  view  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Laymen’s  Inquiry. 

A  Commission  of  fifteen  persons  was  appointed  to  take 
the  volumes  of  facts  to  the  fields  in  1931-32,  there  study 
them,  and  record  their  conclusions  and  suggestions.  The 
Commission  was  composed  of  the  following  persons:  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Hocking  of  Harvard;  Pres.  Clarence  A. 
Barbour  of  Brown  University;  Edgar  H.  Betts  of  Troy; 
Pres.  Arlo  A.  Brown  of  Drew  University;  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Emerson,  University  of  Indiana  Medical  School;  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Houghton,  University  of  Iowa  Medical  School; 
Prof.  Rufus  M.  Jones  of  Haverford  College;  Dr.  Wm.  P. 
Merrill,  pastor  of  Brick  Church,  New  York  City;  Albert 
L.  Scott  of  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harper  Sibley  of 
Rochester;  Dr.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  agricultural  specialist; 
Vice-Pres.  Woodward  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  and 
Miss  Ruth  F.  Woodsmall  of  Indianapolis. 
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The  Report  of  this  Commission  was  sent  in  manuscript 
form  to  the  interested  Boards  in  September,  1932,  as  a  con¬ 
fidential  document  to  be  formally  presented  to  them  and 
published  late  in  November.  While  handing  the  Report 
to  the  Boards  as  a  confidential  document,  the  Inquiry  im¬ 
mediately  inaugurated  a  world-wide  campaign  of  publicity, 
quoting  extended  extracts  from  the  Report  which  discredit 
foreign  missions. 

First  of  all  in  making  a  survey,  it  is  essential  that  a  base 
line  be  established,  and  that  all  measurements  be  made 
from  this  base  line  and  all  conclusions  referred  back  to  it 
for  verification.  In  making  an  inquiry  into  the  policies, 
methods  and  results  of  foreign  missions,  it  is  necessary  to 
discover  and  keep  in  mind,  as  a  base  line,  the  declared  ob¬ 
ject  of  Christian  foreign  missions.  The  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  has  made 
the  following  clear  statement  of  its  objects:  — ■  “The 
supreme  and  controlling  aim  of  foreign  missions  is  to  make 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  known  to  all  men  as  their  Divine 
Saviour  and  to  persuade  them  to  become  His  disciples;  to 
gather  these  disciples  into  Christian  churches  which  shall 
be  self-propagating,  self-supporting,  and  self-governing;  to 
cooperate,  so  long  as  necessary,  with  these  churches  in  the 
evangelizing  of  their  countrymen  and  in  bringing  to  bear 
on  all  human  life  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christ.” 

This  statement,  with  some  slight  modifications,  would 
probably  be  accepted  by  any  Protestant  Church.  Whether 
Christian  foreign  missions  are  succeeding  or  not,  must  be 
determined  from  this  base  line.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  they  are  doing  this  thing  and  not  whether  or  not 
they  are  doing  something  else. 

The  object  of  the  survey,  as  stated  by  the  Inquiry  in  its 
beginning,  is  as  follows:— “The  purpose  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  in  mind  is  twofold.  They  believe  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  a  fresh  study  of  foreign  missions  should  be 
made  by  a  group  of  strong  representative  men  and  women 
who  are  not  officially  related  to  the  present  administration 
of  missions,  believing  that  such  a  study  will  result  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  new  statement  of  the  foreign  mission  situation 
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which  will  greatly  strengthen  the  cause  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  constituency.  They  believe  that  the  changed 
conditions  in  the  Orient  which  are  so  widely,  though  not 
thoroughly,  understood  in  America,  require  that  a  fresh 
apologetic  should  be  given  to  the  American  Churches. 

“A  second  thought  that  the  committee  has  in  mind  is 
that  if  a  careful  study  is  thus  made  by  a  group  of  com¬ 
petent  men  and  women,  they  may  be  able  to  suggest  to 
the  foreign  mission  Boards  such  changes  in  the  present 
program  as  will  make  the  missionary  enterprise  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  Orient  in  the  light  of  the  changed  conditions 
which  have  recently  developed. 

“It  should  be  understood  that  this  initial  group  of  lay¬ 
men  are  all  hearty  supporters  of  the  foreign  mission  enter¬ 
prise,  and  are  anxious  only  to  make  such  contribution  as 
they  are  able  to  strengthen  the  foreign  mission  cause 
throughout  the  world.” 

There  is  no  suggestion  here  that  the  “missionary  enter¬ 
prise”  is  something  other  than  that  defined  by  the  Church 
since  its  beginnings,  or  that  the  survey  would  be  made 
from  any  new  base  line.  The  Commission,  however, 
eventually  states  in  its  report  that  the  object  of  missions, 
or  the  base  line  from  which  its  survey  has  been  made,  is 
as  follows: — “To  seek  with  people  of  other  lands  a  true 
knowledge  and  love  of  God,  expressing  in  life  and  word 
what  we  have  learned  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  give  effect  to  this  spirit  in  the  life  of  the  world.” 

This  statement  is  indefinite  to  the  point  of  vagueness. 
It  can  mean  almost  anything  or  almost  nothing.  From  it 
one  cannot  but  infer  that  there  is  a  break  with  the  clear 
and  definite  objective  of  Christian  foreign  missions.  In 
reading  the  Report  and  considering  its  recommendations, 
one  is  constantly  kept  aware  of  this  break  with  the 
Church’s  own  definition  of  its  enterprise.  It  is  manifestly 
unjust  to  criticise  the  Church  for  not  accomplishing  certain 
things  not  contained  in  its  objective  and  for  doing  things 
which  might  be  condemned  from  some  other  point  of  view. 

One  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the  facts  of  the 
missionary  situation  on  the  field  must  inquire  with 
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astonished  wonder  from  what  sources  the  fact  finders  drew 
their  information  regarding  such  matters,  for  example,  as 
the  creed  and  theology  of  missionaries  of  today,  their 
motives  in  going  to  the  field,  their  attitudes  toward  men  of 
other  faiths,  their  methods  of  approach  to  those  of  other 
races,  their  desire  to  preserve  what  is  good  in  the  cultures 
of  the  people  they  serve,  their  efforts  to  produce  a  self¬ 
functioning.  national  church,  and  even  the  personal  and 
professional  fitness  of  the  average  missionary  for  his  task. 
To  the  missionary  it  will  seem  that  the  fact  finders  have 
sought  for  the  traditional,  the  unusual,  and  the  grotesque, 
and  from  these  have  created  their  norm.  One  wonders 
whether  instead  of  criticising  a  photograph  of  missions, 
they  have  not  criticised,  unwittingly,  a  caricature.  Their 
reported  point  of  view  makes  very  keen  the  desire  to  have 
access  to  the  volumes  of  the  "fact  finders."  If  these  are  a  true 
reflection  of  the  situation,  and  the  Report  be  their  true  meas¬ 
ure.  the  Church  has  indeed  to  deal  with  an  alarming  situation. 

It  would  be  unwise,  on  the  other  hand,  for  Boards  and 
Missions  to  fail  to  consider  with  greatest  care  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Inquiry,  simply  because  criticisms  and 
suggestions  are  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  out 
of  sympathy  with  what  is  most  essential  in  Christian 
foreign  missions.  At  this  point  missionaries  must  be  frank 
with  themselves.  Probably  no  other  people  in  the  world 
find  it  more  difficult  to  make  radical  changes  than  do  mis¬ 
sionaries.  This  fact  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  Before  en¬ 
gaging  in  this  life  work,  the  missionary  has  thoroughly 
considered  all  that  is  involved  in  his  undertaking  it.  He 
is  called  upon  to  put  himself  and  all  that  he  has  into  it. 
At  every  step  of  the  arduous  way.  he  faces  difficulty  and 
opposition.  He  holds  what  he  has  won  against  tremendous 
odds.  It  is  not  strange  that  often  in  his  zeal  to  maintain 
what  is  true  he  should  confuse  things  that  are  accidental 
with  things  that  are  essential,  and  things  that  are  of  local 
significance  with  things  that  are  of  universal  import.  The 
missionary  is  not  excusable  for  tolerating  such  confusion, 
but  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  he  should  find  intolerable 
suggested  changes  in  methods  and  policies  that  have  be¬ 
come  obsolete,  or  that  are  a  heritage  from  a  mistaken  past. 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  just  because  the  missionary  is  so 
human  it  is  particularly  difficult  for  him  to  demit  personal 
authority  and  prerogatives  that  have,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  been  his  in  the  beginning  of  his  work.  But  truth  is 
relentlessly  exacting,  and  makes  no  concessions  to  saint  or 
to  sinner.  The  wise  Board  and  Mission  will  be  eager  to 
secure  the  point  of  view  of  missions  from  this  new  angle 
and  to  discover  whether  or  not  each  of  these  recommend¬ 
ations  has  something  of  value  to  contribute  to  the  progress 
of  the  gospel. 

All  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Inquiry  have 
already  been  made  by  some  commission,  delegation,  depu¬ 
tation  or  conference.  Probably  every  one  has  already  been 
considered  by  many  Boards  or  their  executives.  Some  of 
them  have  been  definitely  rejected  as  not  wise.  Most  of 
them  are  already  incorporated  in  the  stated  policies  of 
Boards  in  America  and  are  being  put  into  effect  as 
rapidly  as,  for  various  reasons,  seems  wise  to  the  Boards. 
This  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  these  recommendations. 
It  rather  lends  encouragements  to  the  Boards  and  the 
Missions  to  find  that  they  are  not,  in  the  estimation  of 
these  laymen,  further  astray  in  their  policies  and  methods. 
Aside  from  the  suggestions  of  the  Inquiry  with  reference 
to  the  matters  of  doctrine,  the  Boards  and  Missions  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  dealing  with  more  radical  proposals  than  any 
suggested  here. 

Probably  every  Protestant  Board  and  Mission  will 
register  strong  dissent  from  the  recommendation  that  un¬ 
less  there  be  a  radical  change  in  the  Christian  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  objective,  contributors  should  cease  to  support  the 
enterprise.  The  great  mass  of  contributors,  and  at  least 
many  from  among  those  making  large  contributions,  would 
decline  to  give  to  an  enterprise  calling  itself  “Christian 
foreign  missions”  but  dedicated  to  the  new  objective. 
Christian  philanthropy  has  almost  universally  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  essential  part  of  the  gospel  message,  and  been 
so  practiced.  Christian  missionaries  have  ever  been  quick 
to  cooperate  with  those  of  other  faiths  in  works  of  social 
welfare,  but  Christian  foreign  missions  recognize  the 
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necessity  of  the  divine  dynamic  accompanying  the  gospel 
to  make  effective  Christian  philanthropy. 

Many  of  those  acquainted  with  the  foreign  missionary 
enterprise  will  find  themselves  out  of  accord  with  the  Re¬ 
port  at  some  of  the  following  points,  at  least:  — 

1.  It  fails  to  make  any  clear  declaration  of  belief  in 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God  as  the  foundation  of  Christian 
missions.  It  is  true  that  when  this  subject  is  approached 
great  care  is  used,  and  considerable  skill  displayed,  in 
making  statements  such  as  to  render  possible  the  inclusion 
of  those  holding  a  belief  in  the  deity  of  Christ,  but  just 
as  much  care  and  as  great  skill  are  displayed  in  the  effort 
not  to  state  anything  that  would  be  offensive  to  the  person 
holding  to  the  Unitarian  interpretation  of  the  gospel.  The 
casual  reader  will  find  the  point  of  view  of  the  Report 
rather  frankly  Unitarian. 

2.  It  deletes  from  missions  the  gospel  as  such.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  it.  the  Christian  has  to  offer  to  those  of  other 
faiths  the  philosophy  of  life  as  expounded  by  Jesus.  It 
proposes  to  those  of  other  faiths  that  from  the  philosophies 
of  life  of  all  people  there  be  gathered  all  the  good  to  form 
a  world  religion.  But  philosophy  of  life  as  expounded  by 
Jesus  falls  far  short  of  being  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  It  fails  to  discover  and  to  state  the  true  motive  of 
Christian  missions.  This  true  motive  must  be  referred 
back  to  a  divine,  crucified,  and  risen  Christ. 

4.  It  fails  to  take  adequate  account  of  the  dynamic 
of  Christian  foreign  missions.  Missions  are  a  divine  enter¬ 
prise.  They  are  the  result  of  the  historical  facts  of  the 
incarnation.  They  operate  through  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  which  He  dwells  through  His  Holy  Spirit.  Their 
objectives  are  already  determined  by  God.  Their  results 
are  to  be  measured  in  the  terms  of  spiritual  values  as  de¬ 
fined  in  the  gospel. 

5.  It  makes  the  art  of  living  subordinate  in  importance 
to  a  philosophy  of  life.  Jesus  came  to  teach  men  the  art 
of  living,  reducing  this  art  to  such  simplicity  that  it  might 
be  practiced  even  by  a  little  child.  Whatever  mistakes 
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Christian  foreign  missions  may  have  made,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  teaching  effectively  to  millions  of 
people  the  art  of  living.  This  is  not  a  matter  for  argu¬ 
ment.  but  it  is  a  demonstrated  fact.  The  philosophy  of 
life  is  interesting,  and  the  study  of  it  is  important,  but  the 
burden  upon  the  heart  of  the  foreign  missionary  is  to 
bring  into  harmony  with  God,  and  with  the  laws  of  their 
own  nature,  multitudes  of  individuals  whose  lives  are 
broken  and  confused. 

6.  Its  statements  of  the  beliefs  of  the  great  mass  of 
missionaries  and  of  their  missionary  motive  are  so  mistaken 
as  to  read,  as  has  been  said,  like  a  caricature.  The  Re¬ 
port  seems  to  have  taken  the  statements  of  another  gener¬ 
ation,  and  the  views  held  by  a  few  missionaries  of  today, 
for  the  purpose  of  argument. 

7.  While  setting  upon  the  men  of  other  faiths  the  same 
high  value  placed  upon  them  by  missionaries,  it  fails  to 
make  any  adequate  evaluation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
worth  of  non-Christian  religions.  It  fails  to  measure  the  es¬ 
sential  evils  with  which  these  systems’  are  burdened,  and  the 
practical  evils  they  insure  to  society  where  they  flourish. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Report  will  result,  to  a  large 
degree,  in  clarifying  the  deflnition  of  Christian  foreign 
missions  of  today.  If  those  holding  to  the  Unitarian  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  gospel,  while  still  adhering  to  the 
Christian  Church,  should  frankly  declare  their  inde¬ 
pendence  of  that  Church,  the  result  would  be  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  Church  in  all  its  fields  of  operation.  What 
this  Report  calls  “modern  trends  of  thought”  are  much 
older  than  the  Apostles’  Creed.  Through  the  centuries 
they  have  failed  to  win  the  Church  away  from  belief  in 
the  unchanging  truth  of  God  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Until  that  great  central  fact  can  be  changed,  the  mission 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  will  remain  the  same,  and  it 
will  continue  to  its  promised  ultimate  success  in  bringing 
to  all  the  world  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  TODAY 
IN  YESTERDAY 


By  The  Reverend  Professor  C.  J.  Williamson,  D.D. 

PITTSBURGH-XENIA  SEMINARY 

There  is  not  a  truth  we  hold  dear,  not  an  institution  we 
cherish,  to  which  we  have  come  save  across  the  graves  of 
men  of  other  days,  who  by  their  strength  and  struggle  and 
death  have  made  that  truth  or  institution  possible.  In  our 
public  schools  we  teach  our  children  the  history  of  their 
country,  for  who  can  be  truly  patriotic  who  does  not  know 
something  of  the  past  of  his  nation?  Why  should  it  not 
be  equally  taken  for  granted  that  every  follower  of  Christ, 
to  be  a  more  patriotic  and  valuable  Christian,  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  church  of  which  he  is 
a  part? 

Men  who  have  been  truly  great  have  been  men  of  re¬ 
ligious  conviction.  The  great  constructive  moral  work  of 
the  world  has  been  done  by  men  who  had  a  God.  Mobs 
can  be  so  easily  stampeded  into  any  wild  action;  but,  as  a 
few  men  of  mighty  physical  courage  have  been  able  on 
the  battlefield  to  prevent  a  stampede  of  the  mass  of 
soldiers  who  are  suddenly  seized  by  a  terrible  fear,  so  a 
few  men  here  and  there  who  believed  mightily  in  God 
and  right  have  been  the  infiuences  that  have  kept  the  world 
from  being  hurled  as  an  avalanche  into  an  abyss  of  ruin. 
And  their  lives  are  a  goodly  heritage!  When  the  crowd 
attempts  to  force  us  to  its  will  just  because  it  is  the  crowd, 
there  comes  across  the  centuries  that  brave  voice,  “I, 
Athanasius,  against  the  world!”  When  worldliness  pushes 
in  on  our  souls  like  a  miasma,  we  remember  St.  Francis, 
deliberately  removing  his  garments  of  wealth  and  taking 
the  clothing  of  a  beggar,  and  so  living  that  within  ten 
years  that  makeshift  costume  becomes  the  honored  uni¬ 
form  of  ten  thousand  men.  This  man  who  thoroughly  be¬ 
lieved  shaped  the  life  of  his  generation  instead  of  being 
shaped  by  it.  When  we  are  tempted  to  cower  before 
the  forces  of  evil  entrenched  in  high  places,  we  stand  in 
reverence  before  a  Savonarola  speaking  the  truth  without 
fear  because  he  believed  in  God,  with  the  result  that  in 
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the  end  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  summoned  the  monk  to 
administer  to  him  the  comforts  of  religion  in  his  dying 
hour.  “He  is  the  only  honest  friar  I  know/'  said  Lorenzo. 
Such  is  the  tribute  that  vice  pays  to  virtue — virtue  that  is 
real,  and  unafraid! 

What  has  there  been  in  the  faith  of  Christ  that  has 
made  men  like  these  triumphant? 

I.  Elements  of  Power  in  Christianity 

1.  A  Supernatural  Religion.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  human  history  men  have  been  searching  to  find  God; 
the  race  has  never  lost  its  wistful  hope  of  finding  God. 
Men  have  tried  by  ritual,  by  sacrifice,  by  self-mutilation, 
to  make  their  way  to  the  presence  of  God.  They  have 
tried  to  climb  to  the  heights  of  heaven,  man  standing  on 
the  shoulders  of  other  men  in  a  human  pyramid,  but  always 
the  man  at  the  top  is  forced  to  cry  out,  “O  that  I  knew 
where  I  might  find  Him!” 

The  distinctiveness  of  Christianity,  as  compared  with 
other  religions,  lies  in  this  pregnant  fact,  that  Christianity 
represents  the  Divine  initiative  in  salvation.  Other  faiths 
show  man  seeking  God;  Christianity  shows  God  seeking 
man.  The  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  complete 
reverse  of  every  other  religious  belief.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  our  faith  and  other  faiths  is  not  simply  a  difference 
in  degree, — it  is  a  difference  in  kind!  A  man  cannot  by 
wisdom  search  out  God,  but  God  in  infinite  love  can  search 
out  man,  and  when  man  has  permitted  the  divine  contact, 
then  the  wisdom  and  power  of  man  are  multiplied  infinitely. 
Our  faith  teaches  the  glory  of  mankind,  but  a  glory  that 
is  possible  only  because  God  in  infinite  mercy  has  stooped 
to  touch  man  with  His  own  divine  power  that  he  may  be¬ 
come  a  son  of  God. 

2.  A  Divine  Christ.  The  ancient  world  put  God  a 
great  way  off  from  man.  The  most  adventurous  mind, 
however,  is  on  occasion  driven  back  to  the  desire  for  secur¬ 
ity  in  some  abiding  certainty  of  a  God  who  is  near  at  hand 
and  who  can  be  depended  upon  in  all  the  flux  of  events. 
When  the  mind  of  man  grasps  the  stupendous  fact  that 
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Jesus  was  and  is  God  and  our  Saviour,  with  His  power  at 
our  disposal  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
then  the  world  takes  on  a  different  aspect.  Small  wonder 
that  Jesus  is  the  norm,  not  only  for  the  Christian,  but  for 
many  another  man  and  race.  On  the  day  before  Christ¬ 
mas  a  few  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  leading  Nation¬ 
alist  paper  in  India  a  long  editorial  justifying  the  Nation¬ 
alist  movement  and  the  personality  of  Gandhi,  and  on  what 
grounds?  By  appealing  to  the  spirit  and  method  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  A  Divinely-inspired  Book.  A  Book  made  of  sixty- 
six  books,  but  with  such  a  unity  and  oneness  of  purpose 
that  we  cannot  but  see  a  uniqueness  of  inspiration  that  we 
cannot  grant  to  any  other  book.  It  is  a  Book  through 
which  we  have  caught  the  vision  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  Scottish  peasantry  for  generations  we  have  a  race 
showing  a  larger  output  of  distinguished  men  in  proportion 
to  its  numbers,  probably,  than  has  been  seen  in  any  people 
since  the  time  of  Athens  under  Pericles.  And  the  dis¬ 
cerning  historian  ascribes  this  remarkable  fact  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Old  Buik  that  has  been  read  and  memorized 
everywhere  among  the  Scottish  people.  Carlyle  declares 
that  Scotland  has  the  worst  constitution  and  the  best 
government  of  any  nation  of  his  time,  and  he  confesses 
that  the  success  of  a  constitution  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  citizens.  Possibly  here  may  be  found  an  expla¬ 
nation  for  the  apparent  temporary  failure  of  what  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  best  national  constitution  ever  written,  that 
of  the  United  States  of  America,— failure  because  of  the 
deteriorating  character  of  our  people  through  a  neglect  of 
the  Word  of  God!  Jesus  Christ,  the  Divine  Son  of  God, 
and  the  Bible  which  is  His  inspired  record, — these  have 
gone  together  in  the  marvelous  spread  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

4.  Music.  It  is  not  mere  poetry  to  say  that  the  world 
never  learned  to  sing  until  the  angels  hovering  over  the 
fields  of  Bethlehem  taught  its  heart  to  sing.  The  heathen 
peoples  are  not  singing  peoples.  What  music  the  heathen 
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nations  of  today  have  is  more  of  a  minor  wail  of  fear  and 
despair  than  the  expression  of  joy  and  happiness.  The 
way  of  Christ  has  always  been  a  singing  way!  “I  do  not 
know  the  words  of  your  religion,”  said  a  heathen,  “but  I 
have  heard  its  music.” 

5.  Education.  Christianity  has  urged  and  promoted 
the  sciences,  so  that  it  has  been  in  Christian  nations  that 
the  sciences  have  made  the  greatest  progress.  Yet  it  holds 
that  scientific  knowledge  can  never  take  the  place  of 
character.  It  has  fostered  art  and  the  love  of  beauty,  so 
that  the  finest  art  outside  of  Greece  is  to  be  found  among 
Christian  peoples,  yet  it  points  to  Greece  and  to  the  Re¬ 
naissance  in  Italy  to  show  how  poisonous  a  thing  the  love 
of  beauty  may  become,  if  it  is  not  mastered  by  a  passion 
for  pure  and  noble  living.  The  extension  of  Christianity 
has  been  due  in  part  to  the  intelligence  developed  among 
its  followers  by  general  education,  and  historians  have  at¬ 
tributed  our  system  of  public  school  education  to  the 
church-city  of  Geneva,  controlled  as  it  was  by  John  Calvin. 
But  always  the  church  has  held  with  the  mother  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  when  she  wrote  to  her  illustrious  son,  “Tammie, 
Tammie,  dinna  lose  the  Word  in  the  learnin’i” 

Through  these  and  other  vital  elements  including  a  new 
and  unique  standard  of  moral  living,  Christianity  gave  to 
the  world  new  hope,  joy,  power,  life,  when  these  were 
sadly  lacking  and  it  seemed  almost  as  if  the  race  were  to 
commit  suicide.  “Christians  out-thought,  out-lived  and 
out-died  their  contemporaries  in  the  declining  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire.”  Lecky  declares  that  the  faith  of  Christ 
did  away  with  eight  of  the  ten  great  evils  of  the  Roman 
day. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  grasp  the  audacity,  the 
utter  folly,  of  the  expectations  of  the  leaders  of  the  early 
Christian  Church.  They  assumed  authority  over  the  en¬ 
tire  race  of  men,  spiritual  dominion  over  every  nation.  To 
measure  their  apparent  resources  against  the  proposed 
result  is  to  convict  them  of  madness.  But  since  they  had 
the  very  resources  of  God  at  their  disposal,  what  could 
they  not  accomplish?  Opposing  emperors  and  armies? 
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What  did  they  matter,  when  the  eternal  Jehovah  was  on 
their  side?  It  was  not  merely  a  bit  of  rhetoric  that  was  in 
the  reply  to  a  question  put  to  a  Christian  in  the  reign  of 
Julian,  who  was  attempting  to  put  an  end  to  the  Christian 
faith.  The  Christian  was  asked  sneeringly  by  Libanius, 
the  rhetorician,  “And  what  is  your  carpenter’s  son  doing 
now?”  and  quickly  came  the  answer,  “He  is  making  a 
coffin  for  your  emperor!”  That  this  man  was  a  real 
prophet  is  indicated  by  the  words  attributed  to  Julian  when 
in  dying  he  cried  out,  “O  Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered!” 

In  its  progress  the  faith  of  Christ  marks  itself  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  and  superior  to  every  other  religious  faith. 
The  strongest  heathen  religions  today  are  Mohammedan¬ 
ism  and  Buddhism,  but  neither  one  contains  any  power  of 
self-recovery  or  continued  progress.  They  have  reached 
the  end  of  their  ethical  progress,  and  higher  forms  do  not 
appear.  But  the  Christian  religion  throbs  with  a  life  and 
power  forever  new.  In  an  address  delivered  in  Pittsburgh 
a  few  months  ago.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  declared  that 
there  are  thousands  of  Moslems  and  Buddhists  who  are 
actually  far  better  men  than  were  the  founders  of  their 
faiths.  Already  these  must  look  down  morally  on  Moham¬ 
med  and  Buddha.  To  what,  then,  can  they  look  forward? 
What  incentive  have  they?  But  of  whom  can  it  be  said 
that  he  is  morally  better  than  the  Christ?  It  sounds  like 
blasphemy  to  suggest  it. 

II.  Elements  of  Weakness  and  Power  in  the 
Christian  Church 

The  church  is  the  organization  of  God’s  people  that  is 
attempting  in  God’s  power  to  bring  about  His  purpose  in 
the  world.  Humanly  speaking,  and  observing  history,  we 
would  say  that  the  continuance  of  Christianity  depends 
largely  on  the  continuance  of  the  church,  for  in  general 
where  the  church  has  gone  there  Christianity  has  gone,  and 
where  the  church  has  not  gone  there  has  been  little,  if 
any,  Christianity. 

Yet  there  are  dangers  that  history  reveals  for  the  church. 
One  is  the  danger  of  over-emphasis  on  Organization.  It 
has  been  easy  to  manufacture  ecclesiastical  machinery;  it 
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has  not  been  equally  easy  to  make  sure  of  the  presence  of 
the  living  creature  within  the  wheels.  The  one  great 
essential  for  the  continuance  of  the  church  is  that  it  shall 
be  alive  with  the  life  of  God. 

Another  danger,  equally  great,  is  Formalism,  mistaking 
the  scaffolding  for  the  temple.  When  rites  and  ceremonies 
have  been  taken  from  their  proper  place  as  aids  to  re¬ 
ligion  and  made  substitutes  for  it,  then  superstition  has 
begun.  But  the  church  has  shown  great  power  of  recovery 
after  it  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  formalism.  In  the  13th 
century,  when  the  church  seemed  about  to  die  of  dry  rot, 
there  came  St.  Francis  and  his  love  of  Christ  and  of  nature, 
and  new  life  came  to  the  church.  In  the  14th  century,  at 
the  necessary  time  came  John  Wyclif.  In  the  16th 
century,  kindled  from  the  fires  of  the  heart,  came  the  Re¬ 
formation  that  was  destined  to  bring  back  to  the  church 
something  of  its  original  fire  and  enthusiasm  for  truth  and 
Christian  living.  To  one  who  asked  Luther  with  a  sneer 
where  the  church  was  before  the  Reformation  movement, 
the  German  reformer  replied,  “Where  was  your  face  this 
morning  before  you  washed  it?’*  He  recognized  that  for¬ 
malism  had  become  a  crust  on  the  face  of  the  church,  and 
the  Reformation  was  God’s  means  of  cleansing.  In  the 
17th  century  arose  Puritanism,  welling  up  like  a  spring 
through  the  crust  of  formalism.  And  still  later,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  a  ban  on  all  religious  enthusiasm,  there  burst 
forth  that  great  movement  typified  by  Wesley  and  White- 
field.  The  mind  may  be  ritualistic,  but  the  heart  is 
evangelical,  and  the  heart  cannot  be  long  suppressed. 

Still  another  peril  of  the  church  has  been  that  of  Heresy. 
There  has  been  heresy  that  has  been  a  deliberate  op¬ 
position  to  the  truth  of  God.  Also  when  you  accentuate 
one  of  the  features  of  the  human  countenance  the  result  is 
a  caricature.  Many  a  heresy  was  simply  an  over-develop¬ 
ment  of  some  truth  which  the  church  had  let  slip  more  or 
less,  and  the  secondary  feature  was  made  supreme  and  the 
rest  of  the  countenance  neglected  till  faith,  with  these  car¬ 
toonists,  became  an  ugly  caricature.  It  has  been  the  pity 
of  the  church,  not  only  that  heresies  have  risen,  but  that  so 
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many  unnecessary  sects  have  been  formed  to  emphasize 
one  of  many  phases  of  Christianity,  all  of  which  should 
have  been  emphasized  by  the  whole  church. 

But  if  Machinery  and  Formalism  and  Heresies  are  the 
danger  of  the  church,  one  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  church, 
especially  in  the  Protestant  branch  of  it,  is  in  its  Preach¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  power  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Church  has  been  that  her  pulpits  have  stirred  the  con¬ 
science,  moved  the  hearts  and  enlightened  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Through  preaching,  above  all  other  agencies,  Paul 
planted  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Luther  and 
Calvin  and  Knox  brought  about  the  Reformation,  and 
John  Wesley  effected  the  great  revival  of  the  18th  century. 

St.  Francis  found  a  close  connection  between  the  power 
of  preaching  and  the  preacher’s  habit  of  personal  prayer. 
It  is  said  of  Luther  that  his  preaching  grew  with  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  issues  he  had  to  meet.  And  the  statement  is 
made  of  Chalmers  that  he  could  always  impress  others  as 
far  as  he  himself  had  gone  in  allegiance  to  Christian 
truth.  And  in  those  three  statements  is  to  be  found  the 
power  of  the  Christian  pulpit,  which  means  the  Christian 
preacher.  His  strength  lies  in  his  own  personal  conviction 
of  the  truth  he  attempts  to  preach;  in  the  size  of  the  task 
as  he  visions  it;  and  in  the  closeness  of  his  personal  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  great  Master-Preacher  of  all  ages. 

The  church’s  power  is  multiplied  as  she  uses  it  in  the 
service  of  her  Lord.  By  a  necessity  that  lies  very  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  faith,  we  must  hope  and  pray 
and  work  for  a  Christian  world.  "A  genuine  Christian  ex¬ 
perience  makes  inevitable  the  missionary  enterprise.”  And 
just  as  surely  it  makes  for  the  struggle  to  enthrone  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  whole  field  of  international  relationships. 
The  most  unsanctified  thing  on  ecurth  is  a  church  that  does 
not  function,  that  lives  for  itself  and  fails  to  serve  human¬ 
ity.  Jesus’  unchanged  challenge  is,  “Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature”.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  church  has  listened  to  and  obeyed  that  com¬ 
mand  with  glorious'  abandon  has  the  church  grown  in 
spiritual  power. 
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The  day  came  in  English  history  when  England  was 
confining  the  story  of  the  gospel  as  in  a  cage  within  her 
own  borders  while  at  the  same  time  she  was  extending  her 
political  power  till  she  boasted  that  the  sun  never  set  on 
her  dominions.  The  idea  came  to  the  heart  of  a  young 
man,  William  Carey,  that  the  churches  should  follow  the 
example  of  the  nation.  He  emphasized  the  marching  orders 
of  the  church.  He  preached  his  great  sermon  on,  “Expect 
great  things  from  God;  attempt  great  things  for  God”.  It 
was  a  good  sermon;  everyone  was  well  satisfied  with  it, 
and  the  meeting  was  dismissed.  Carey  seized  Andrew 
Fuller’s  arm  and  said,  “Are  you,  after  all,  going  to  DO 
nothing?”  The  meeting  was  again  called  to  order  and 
plans  were  made  for  the  organizing  of  a  society  for  the 
propagating  of  the  gospel,  Carey  being  made  a  pioneer 
missionary  of  that  organization.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  while  a  few  travelers  ask  to  be  taken  to  the  grave  of 
Warren  Hastings  at  Serampore,  scores  ask  for  the  humble 
grave  where  lies  William  Carey,  the  instigator  of  modern 
missions.  One  of  the  outstanding  elements  of  the  church’s 
power  has  been  her  love  for  her  Lord,  as  evidenced  by  a 
burning  missionary  spirit. 

International  relationships  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
Christian  thinkers  because  the  paganizing  of  those  relation¬ 
ships  has  caused  untold  evils  to  mankind.  Slowly  the 
leaven  has  been  working  till  today  there  is  a  dawning  hope 
that  armed  confiict  between  national  groups  may  be 
abolished,  as  it  has  already  been  largely  abolished  between 
individuals  in  the  duel  through  the  influence  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace. 

III.  Participation  in  History 

^Vhat  is  the  Present?  It  is  a  bridge  across  the  years  be¬ 
tween  the  Past  and  the  Future.  Dr.  SchafF  says  it  is  the 
fruit  of  the  past  and  the  germ  of  the  future.  Tomorrow 
cannot  be  what  it  ought  to  be  and  might  be,  without  To¬ 
day’s  doing  its  part.  The  belief  that  progress  is  inevitable 
without  regard  to  man’s  attitude  is  often  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  obstacles  to  progress.  There  can  be  no  greater  task, 
nor  one  to  call  forth  our  mightiest  powers  more  fully,  than 
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the  task  of  playing  our  part  today  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  making  the  Christ  of  God  supreme. 

In  a  book  called  “Living  on  Tiptoe”,  Dr.  Heicher  indi¬ 
cates  that  participation  in  any  event  is  of  necessity  a  spirit¬ 
ual  thing.  Simply  living  in  a  certain  age  does  not  of 
necessity  mean  at  all  that  you  are  participating  in  your 
age.  He  suggests  summoning  before  us  a  man  who  lived 
about  1550.  Question  him  and  you  will  learn  whether  he 
really  lived  in  that  year.  If  he  thought  of  nothing  but  his 
daily  bread,  the  sports  and  games  in  his  native  town,  the 
rumors  or  news  that  came  to  his  ears  and  satisfied  his 
curiosity  without  stirring  his  blood,  then  he  really  did  not 
LIVE  in  1550.  He  was  there,  but  he  did  not  participate. 
In  the  years  of  his  life  there  were  great  things  happening 
in  the  world.  Humanity  was  travailing  to  bring  forth  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  If  that  was  not  happening  in  his 
own  life  as  well,  if  he  was  taking  no  part  by  effort,  gift 
and  prayer,  the  man  did  not  participate,  did  not  live,  for 
he  failed  to  enter  into  the  greatest  movement  of  his  time. 

The  thing  that  ought  to  stab  our  spirits  broad  awake  is 
that  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1932  there  are  great  events 
happening  too,  events  connected  with  the  whole  history  of 
the  church  of  God.  Suppose  that  some  four  hundred  years 
from  now  you  and  I  should  be  called  from  our  graves  to 
answer  the  questions  we  have  imagined  as  put  to  the  man 
of  1550,  do  you  feel  that  our  judges  would  acquit  us  of 
not  participating  in  the  great  movements  of  the  day  because 
we  are  too  deeply  engrossed  in  business  or  sport  or 
society? 

In  what  things  shall  we  participate?  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  facing  every  son  and  daughter  of  God.  Looking  back 
across  history,  in  what  events  will  you  have  a  share  be¬ 
cause  you  participate  in  them  and  carry  their  spirit  through 
these  days  that  are  a  bridge  between  Yesterday  and  To¬ 
morrow?  It  is  possible  to  participate  in  the  spirt  of  Abra¬ 
ham  going  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  at  the  call  of  God, 
of  Elijah  standing  alone  for  God  on  Mt.  Carmel,  of  Paul 
walking  the  weary  roads  of  Asia  Minor  as  a  missionary  of 
the  cross,  of  Esther  counting  her  own  life  as  nothing  for 
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the  welfare  of  her  people,  of  Eunice  and  Lois  deliberately 
raising  their  children  to  take  their  place  in  the  long  line  of 
the  worthies  of  God,  of  Martha  ministering  to  her  Lord 
by  the  way  she  does  her  daily  work  in  the  home.  You 
can  live  with  Carey  in  India.  Livingstone  in  Africa.  You 
can  enlist  for  the  Crusades,  stand  with  Luther  at  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  cross  the  sea  with  the  Pilgrims,  preach  with 
David  Brainerd  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Delaware.  As 
you  travel  over  the  face  of  this  earth,  you  may  travel,  or 
you  may  participate  in  the  drama  of  the  ages.  You  may 
stand  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  see  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  stone,  or  you  may  read  the  names  carved  in  the  stone 
and,  because  you  know  the  story  of  God’s  footsteps 
through  the  centuries,  you  will  see  the  life  of  ages  ago 
rising  and  moving  with  imperishable  beauty  before  your 
eyes.  You  will  see  mighty  movements  all  over  the  world, 
spots  made  sacred  by  the  burial  of  the  bodies  of  English¬ 
men  who  thereby  decreed  that  those  spots  should  thence¬ 
forth  be  forever  England,  and  you  will  pledge  yourself  so 
to  live  that,  wherever  you  are  buried,  that  spot  will  be  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven!  You  may  go  to  Paris  and 
be  tickled  as  with  a  feather  by  the  gay  surface  life  and 
come  home  poorer  in  purse  and  character  than  when  you 
went,  or  you  may  listen  at  night  and  hear  the  bells  ringing 
out  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  know  what  the 
genius  of  Protestantism  has  cost  its  devotees.  You  may 
wander  on  the  hilltop  back  of  Florence  and  look  down  on 
the  winding  beauty  of  the  Amo  from  San  Miniato,  and 
come  home  and  tell  what  a  beautiful  city  Florence  is.  Or 
you  may  listen  to  the  cry  of  Savonarola  to  righteousness 
in  response  to  the  shrill  challenge  of  the  Medicis.  Or 
Rome?  You  may  visit  the  catacombs  and  shiver  a  little  at 
the  chill  of  those  caves  and  wonder  why  you  ever  went 
there.  Or  you  may  see  those  cavern-rooms  lighted  by 
flickering  torches  throwing  lights  and  shadows  on  the 
eager  faces  of  men  and  women  as  they  listen  to  the  cheer¬ 
ing,  encouraging  words  of  some  saint  of  God  who  to¬ 
morrow  may  meet  his  death  in  the  arena  because  he  in¬ 
sists  on  being  true  to  Christ.  What  life  purpose  can  com¬ 
pare  with  that  of  participating  with  those  of  every  age  who 
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have  tried  to  participate  with  God  in  His  great  purpose 
through  history? 

Christianity  today  is  face  to  face  with  other  religions  of 
the  world,  and  truth,  though  mighty,  will  not  prevail  in 
any  age,  but  will  be  crushed  to  earth,  unless  there  are 
champions  of  the  faith  ready  and  able  to  defend  it.  And 
today,  too,  there  is  a  Materialism  and  an  Agnosticism  and 
an  Atheism  that  are  of  far  greater  danger  to  the  church 
than  were  any  or  all  of  the  Roman  emperors  put  together. 

To  participate  rightly  there  may  be  danger  that  we  shall 
have  to  be  considered  peculiar,  and  even  a  trifle  mad.  Was 
Jesus  not  sensational?  There  is  a  natural  shocking  power 
in  the  Book  and  in  the  Gospel,  if  we  knew  how  to  bring 
it  out  as  did  the  saints  of  other  days;  Jesus  was  called  a 
madman.  The  people  of  Assisi  pointed  to  their  foreheads 
as  Francis  went  by  and  said,  “Pazzo”-“ Madman!*’  Were 
they  not  right?  Whenever  some  regenerator  of  life  breaks 
through  the  hedge  of  tradition  and  does  what  is  contrary 
to  things  as  they  are,  is  he  not  counted  a  madman  because 
he  does  not  do  as  do  all  the  others?  “Lunatic!”  they  shout¬ 
ed  after  Dr.  Jenner  who  discovered  vaccination.  “Cromwell 
hath  a  devil!”  said  the  Cavaliers.  “Wendell  Phillips  the 
crank”;  “John  Brown  the  insane”;  “Paul,  thou  art  beside 
thyself”.  But  so  often  when  the  crowd  cries  “Madman!” 
the  echoes  answer,  “Saint!”  And  our  lukewarm,  respect¬ 
able,  dying  age  needs  a  few  more  madmen,  adventurers 
for  God,  men  who  know  the  history  of  God’s  dealings 
with  men  through  the  ages,  and  who  trust  that  the  mighty 
Jehovah  of  other  days  is  still  living  and  has  His  footsteps 
on  the  storm  and  is  still  working  out  his  will  and  will 
work  it. 

Dr.  Howard  King  Williams  quotes  E.  W.  Lewis  in  a 
story  of  a  waking  dream.  In  the  dream  he  approached  a 
building  whose  dome  seemed  to  penetrate  the  very  heavens. 
A  gracious  guide  conducted  him  through  the  building  which 
consisted  of  various  galleries,  all  opening  on  a  great  nave. 
The  doorway  to  the  first  gallery  bore  the  inscription, 
“Heroes  of  Battle”;  the  second,  “Heroes  of  the  Lonely 
Way”;  the  third,  “Heroes  of  Truth”;  and  the  fourth. 
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“Heroes  of  Love“.  In  each  were  monuments  and  inscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  great  of  earth  in  varied  realms.  As  he  entered 
the  last,  it  seemed  that  the  great  dome  merged  with  the 
shining  blue  above.  Faces  appeared  one  by  one  like  stars 
in  the  twilight  firmament,  one  after  another  as  the  appear¬ 
ing  stars  of  evening,  and  he  could  distinguish  them,  ex¬ 
plorers,  missionaries,  reformers.  Then  brighter  than  the 
shining  sun,  in  the  zenith  appeared  a  cross  and  the  most 
beautiful  face  of  all.  A  hushed  name  breathed  from  the 
beholder’s  lips  —  “JESUS!”  Then  came  soft  strains  of 
music  like  the  tones  of  an  organ.  Louder  the  music  grew 
and  clearer,  until  the  words  could  be  distinguished  at 
last:  — 

"In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory,  towering  o'er  the 
wrecks  of  time. 

All  the  light  of  sacred  story  gathers  round  its 
head  sublime." 

Awed  and  hushed,  the  visitor  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
entrance.  There  stood  his  guide.  “You  will  be  here  some 
day?”  he  asked.  “Me?”  the  visitor  stammered,  “me  a 
hero?”  “Why  not?”  he  softly  asked,  “Why  not?  You  have 
it  in  you.”  And  as  the  guide  reached  out  his  hand,  lo, 
the  print  of  the  nail  was  there! 

That  is  what  we  mean  by  participation.  We  read  and 
think  of  the  heroes  of  other  days  and  centuries,  and  we 
glory  in  their  deeds  and  their  faith  and  their  steadfastness 
to  the  truth  we  have  outlined  briefly.  But  we  also  read  in 
the  Word,  “God  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us, 
that  apart  from  us  they  should  not  be  made  perfect.” 
Those  of  us  who  have  any  blood  of  old  Scotland  running 
in  our  veins  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  Douglas’  carry¬ 
ing  the  heart  of  Bruce  in  a  casket  of  gold  and  when  his 
followers  faltered  in  some  contest  of  those  days  he  would 
throw  the  precious  treasure  forward  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy  and  so  challenge  his  men  to  go  where  the  heart  of 
the  brave  and  beloved  Bruce  had  gone.  We  have  a 
marvelous  heritage  of  truth  and  of  action  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  church  has  been  the  saving 
salt  for  all  society  because  of  the  devoted  men  and  women 
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of  like  clay  with  ourselves,  but  made  mighty  through  their 
faith  in  and  association  with  the  strong  Son  of  God.  That 
the  bridge  between  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow  may  be  firm 
and  strong,  it  rests  with  Today  to  know  the  story  of 
Yesterday  and  the  hope  of  Tomorrow  and  for  those  of 
today  to  be,  in  the  power  of  God,  real  PARTICIPANTS 
in  the  work  of  God  in  the  w'orld  till  His  kingdom  comes 
and  His  will  is  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Who 
knows  but  that  THOU  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such 
a  time  as  this? 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  EVIL 
By  Herbert  W.  Magoun,  Ph.D. 

BELMONT,  MASS. 

*'Hath  God  Forgotten  To  Be  Gracious?" 

The  problem  of  evil  is  as  old  as  man  himself.  Job  and 
his  friends  labored  at  it  but  solved  it  not.  Men  have  stum" 
bled  over  it,  nay,  they  have  always  been  baffled  by  it. 
John  Stuart  Mill  is  reported  to  have  declared  that  there 
could  not  be  a  good  God,  since  nature  is  filled  with 
violence  and  a  good  God  would  not  tolerate  such  a  con- 
dition.  He  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  great  philosopher 
and  a  deep  thinker.  Was  he  really  either  in  this  connec¬ 
tion?  Is  it  possible  that  in  this  instance  he  stumbled  and 
was  a  shallow  thinker? 

God  does  permit  such  things,  and  God  must  be  good. 
How  can  the  two  facts  be  reconciled?  How  much  do  we 
know  of  the  divine  purposes  and  plans?  Nay,  more,  how 
much  do  we  know  of  what  is  for  our  own  best  good?  Men 
behold  war  and  famine  and  pestilence  in  the  world  and 
ask  why  such  things  are  tolerated  by  the  Creator.  They 
perceive  the  wickedness  of  men,  the  evil  that  they  do,  and 
wonder  why  God  permits  that  sort  of  thing.  They  even 
ask  whether  He  is  omnipotent  and  opine  that  He  cannot 
be,  since,  otherwise.  He  would  not  tolerate  such  conditions. 
They  even  ask  why  He  does  not  make  all  men  good. 

It  never  seems  to  occur  to  them  that  it  might  be  well 
to  consider  alternatives.  Many  of  them  understand  that 
there  can  be  no  sound  without  an  ear  to  hear,  because 
sound  is  the  response  of  an  ear  to  certain  vibrations  in 
the  air.  The  vibrations  may  be  there,  but  the  ear  is  needed 
to  respond  to  them,  if  sound  is  to  materialize.  So  with 
color.  An  eye  must  respond  to  the  vibrations  of  light  be¬ 
fore  color  is  possible.  The  vibrations  alone  cannot  make 
it,  for  by  its  very  nature  it  is  the  response  to  those  vibra¬ 
tions  by  a  seeing  eye.  All  recognize  on  the  instant  that 
there  can  be  no  mountains  apart  from  valleys.  It  is  also 
clear  that  many  things  involve  certain  necessary  conditions, 
and  that  most  mundane  affairs  have  their  limitations.  Sup- 
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pose  we  start  from  that  as  a  basis  and  recognize  its  poS' 
sibilities. 

Is  goodness  one  of  them?  What  is  it?  How  would  you 
define  it?  Could  there  by  any  possibihty  be  any  goodness 
apart  from  the  chance  to  do  wrong?  Is  goodness  anything 
else  than  the  choice  of  what  is  right  in  place  of  what  is 
wrong?  Suppose  there  were  no  chance  to  choose,  what 
then?  Could  goodness  exist  in  an  environment  of  that 
sort?  Is  not  freedom  of  choice  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  thing  we  call  goodness?  Can  goodness  exist,  then, 
apart  from  evil? 

No  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to  say  that  God  is  not 
omnipotent  because  He  cannot  make  mountains  apart  from 
valleys,  since  it  is  only  too  patent  to  the  eye  that  the  val¬ 
leys  must  be  there  to  make  the  mountains  a  possibility. 
Are  our  mental  eyes  less  keen  to  see  relationships?  If  men 
were  compelled  to  be  good,  would  there  be  any  virtue  in 
it  whatever?  Would  they  be  good?  Could  they  be  good, 
as  a  matter  of  fact?  Could  they  develop  any  thing  even 
resembling  goodness  apart  from  their  own  untrammelled 
choice?  If  not,  how  can  goodness  exist  apart  from  evil? 
Are  mountains  any  more  limited  than  goodness? 

What  bearing  does  this  matter  of  choice  have  upon  our 
conception  of  God’s  goodness?  And  what  upon  our  ideas 
of  His  omnipotence?  Does  either  one  demand  that  He  do 
what  is  inherently  impossible  from  its  very  nature?  Most 
of  us  are  aware  that  freedom  is  obedience  to  law,  law  that 
safeguards  the  rights  of  all  concerned.  It  is  not  and  can¬ 
not  be  the  opportunity  to  do  whatever  happens  to  strike 
the  fancy.  That  is  license  for  those  who  so  act,  but 
slavery  for  those  subject  to  their  caprice.  Freedom  must 
include  all,  not  the  few. 

Are  our  modern  ideas  becoming  clouded  in  respect  to 
such  matters  so  that  we  do  not  see  clearly  what  is  best? 
or  sound?  or  right?  Are  we  looking  too  much  to  the  mere 
surface  of  things  and  not  enough  to  what  lies  below  the 
surface?  Have  we  forgotten  that  we  consist  of  something 
more  than  our  corporeal  bodies?  Is  the  comfort,  the  ease, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  physical  man  his  supreme  good?  Has 
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the  spiritual  part  of  man  no  superior  claims?  Have  we 
forgotten  that  vital  part  of  our  being  in  the  mad  rush  for 
pleasure? 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  involved  in  a  great  war. 
Some  of  us  had  boys  in  their  late  teens  or  early  twenties. 
Consternation  was  ours  as  we  faced  the  grim  possibility 
that  our  precious  lads  might  be  turned  into  mere  "cannon 
fodder.”  We  had  made  many  sacrifices  for  those  boys. 
We  had  reared  them  with  great  care.  We  had  labored 
to  produce  “desirable  citizens.”  And  now — ■ — Was  our 
courage,  our  faith,  equal  to  the  test? 

It  was  a  time  of  trial,  but  a  time  of  trial  is  always  a 
time  of  opportunity.  Did  we  measure  up  to  the  occasion? 
The  situation  certainly  did  try  men’s  souls.  It  made  heart 
searching  a  daily  task.  And  some  of  us  did  some  pretty 
deep  thinking.  We  had  to  or  prove  recreant  to  our  duty. 
Was  it  all  needless  torture?  Did  the  promise  fail,  “All 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God”? 
Were  we  unable  to  remember,  “As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be”?  Did  we  lean  on  God  or  on  our  own  foolish 
selves? 

My  own  boys  were  in  college.  One  was  just  complete 
ing  his  third  year  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  must  wait  almost  a  year  for  his  twenty-first 
birthday.  The  other  was  finishing  his  sophomore  year  at 
Harvard,  near  the  middle  of  his  nineteenth  year.  With 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  they  had  visions  of  officers’  com¬ 
missions  obtained  at  the  Harvard  R.  O.  T.  C.,  of  going 
across  as  fellow  officers  in  the  same  company,  and  of  a 
great  adventure.  They  confided  their  ambitions  to  their 
mother  and  expected  her  to  win  over  their  father.  They 
little  knew  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  her.  Their 
father  soon  found  out. 

Fortunately,  he  had  learned  to  face  facts.  Six  years  in 
a  frontier  town  in  the  west  had  hardened  him  to  realities. 
Three  saloons  dominated  the  whole  township.  He  incurred 
their  enmity.  They  served  a  practical  ultimatum  on  the 
trustees  that  he  should  be  “fired.”  When  that  failed. 
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they  tried  intimidation.  His  house  had  three  windows 
with  glass  panes  nearly  four  feet  square.  These  and  one 
or  two  others  they  smashed  at  midnight.  Fortunately  the 
stones  did  no  other  damage,  though  they  weighed  five  or 
six  pounds  apiece  when  tested.  Was  he  scared?  Hardly. 
He  laughed  with  glee.  He  saw  his  chance  and  took  it. 

In  the  morning  the  stones  were  weighed  and  put  in  a 
basket.  They  were  then  presented  to  the  editor  of  the 
leading  paper  and  their  history  was  given  with  a  broad 
grin.  He  was  invited  to  view  the  ruins.  The  grin  upset 
him.  He  wavered  and  before  night  had  been  won  over. 
Meanwhile,  with  the  landlord’s  help,  those  windows  had 
been  boarded  up,  and  they  were  left  that  way  till  the  first 
of  October,  about  four  months.  People  came  forty  miles 
to  see  them,  and  the  influence  of  the  three  saloons  began 
to  wane.  They  never  recovered  from  the  revulsion  caused 
by  it,  and  in  a  few  years  they  were  driven  out.  Three 
new  churches  arose  in  their  stead,  and  these  held  the  reins 
from  then  on.  The  fight  was  won. 

What  was  to  be  done  about  those  two  boys?  The  per¬ 
suasion  was  not  for,  but  against,  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  Denied 
permission  to  join  it,  the  boys  inwardly  rebelled  and  called 
their  father  “unpatriotic.”  In  private,  they  used  words  less 
complimentary,  but  that  made  no  difference.  They  were 
too  young  for  commissions.  No  relatives  were  allowed  to 
go  together.  And  death  stalked  in  the  trenches.  Further¬ 
more,  their  training  in  a  Christian  home  had  unfitted  them 
for  common  soldiers;  but  what  they  had  learned  might  be 
of  service  in  another  connection,  where  it  would  count  for 
something.  In  the  ranks  they  would  be  merely  ciphers. 
Somewhere  else  they  might  be  digits. 

By  this  time  his  mind  had  found  its  level  and  was  ready 
for  the  boys  to  do  their  bit;  but  it  must  be  a  real  bit,  not 
a  mere  makeshift.  England’s  appeal  to  America  not  to 
sacrifice  her  educated  youth  must  be  heeded.  It  had  made 
a  tremendous  impression  on  him.  Wisdom,  not  foolish 
enthusiasm,  must  have  its  say  and  decide  matters.  Finally, 
the  younger  one  was  taken  aside  and  this  was  said  to  him, 
"Alexander  will  probably  help  to  take  life— I  would  like 
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to  have  you  help  to  save  it  —  Why  not  join  the  Red 
Cross?”  As  he  was  to  be  a  doctor,  that  looked  like  his 
job.  At  first  he  demurred,  but  within  a  week  he  had 
done  it. 

That  section  went  to  pieces.  The  government  offered 
to  take  over  the  remnants.  Both  parents  consented,  and 
the  boy  was  in  the  service  sooner  than  his  mates  who  had 
cast  jibes  at  him  for  not  joining  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  His 
father  knew  the  danger  only  too  well.  It  equaled  that 
in  the  trenches,  but  the  boy  was  counting  for  something 
vital  and  doing  his  very  best.  He  came  back  with  a  wound 
stripe,  a  croix  de  guerre,  a  Verdun  cock,  and  citation  stars, 
and  later  received  the  purple  heart.  But  he  had  lost  all 
desire  to  relate  his  advntures  to  his  posterity.  Those 
terrible  days  had  wiped  out  all  the  glamour. 

The  other  boy  being  venturesome  and  a  born  leader 
would  not  have  come  back,  in  all  probability,  if  he  had 
gone,  but,  fortunately,  he  had  astigmatic  eyes  and  was 
compelled  to  wear  glasses  constantly.  That  was  not  con- 
ducive  to  his  ambition,  but  he  served  the  government  well 
as  an  engineer  doing  work  for  which  there  was  an  urgent 
demand,  narrowly  escaped  death  from  a  falling  deckplate, 
and  stood  firm  against  both  temptation  and  ridicule.  Neither 
boy  would  smoke  or  drink,  and  both  suffered  for  it.  Mili^ 
tary  men  hardly  understand  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  months  dragged  wearily  on,  and  the  problem  of 
evil  was  ever  present.  It  had  to  be  faced — to  be  lived 
with  day  after  day.  Was  there  no  way  out?  At  last 
the  revelation  came,  and  with  it  came  peace.  The 
body  never  was  meant  to  be  man’s  chief  concern, 
and  yet  our  modern  life  centers  completely  in  the  body. 
We  guage  everything  by  its  effect  upon  our  bodily 
comfort,  our  ease,  our  pleasure,  our  material  well> 
being.  Yet  we  were  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  He 
is  a  spirit.  Our  bodies  go  back  to  dust.  It  is  our  spirits 
that  live  eternally.  We  talk  about  our  "immortal  souls”; 
but  in  both  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  and  the  Greek 
New  Testament  the  word  for  soul  means  "animal  soul”, 
a  thing  common  to  both  men  and  animals.  In  Genesis,  an 
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animal  and  a  man  are  both  referred  to  as  a  '*soul  of  life" 
{nephesh  chayyah).  How  much  the  Bible  makes  of  the 
spirit,  we  have  strangely  overlooked. 

We  were  not  put  into  this  world  for  the  express  bene¬ 
fit  of  our  bodies.  They  are  but  incidental  means  for  the 
development  and  training  of  our  spiritual  life.  The  vital 
part  of  a  man  is  not  his  body.  If  it  were,  our  prize 
fighters  and  wrestlers  and  blacksmiths  and  such  like  would 
be  supreme  as  men.  Our  statesmen  and  divines  and 
scholars  and  philanthropists  would  be  nowhere. 

Did  you  read  "The  Soul  of  Fighting  France"  in  Harp¬ 
er’s  for  September,  1918?  Nina  Larry  Duryea  was  its 
author,  and,  furthermore,  it  was  a  remarkable  article. 
In  it  she  quoted  a  great  surgeon  of  world-wide  reputation 
as  saying  to  her: 

"Madam,  before  this  war  I  was  a  confirmed  questioner 
and  doubter.  With  all  my  intellect  I  searched  men’s 
bodies  for  some  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  soul  and  found 
none.  I  fell  back  on  two  codes,  that  might  is  right  and 
that  the  strongest  law  of  the  material  world  is  that  of 
self-preservation.  Like  Germany,  I  founded  my  creed  on 
such  fallacies,  omitting  and  denying  any  spiritual  factor. 
But  1  learned  better,  for  there  is  another  law  abroad  in 
the  world  today,  which  cannot  be  denied— a  law  as  old 
as  the  creation  of  man.  Tell  me,  madam,  why  are  you 
here?  Why  am  I  here?  Why  are  these  wArds  filled  with 
broken  men  who  do  not  complain,  though  they  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  every  material  thing  for  an  ideal?  Why  are  fastid¬ 
ious  women  scrubbing  filthy  bodies  in  hospitals  and  send¬ 
ing  those  they  love  to  die,  while  they  and  their  children 
endure  every  hardship?  Why  does  the  bulwark  of  human 
fiesh  along  our  frontier  hold  year  after  year  at  bay  forces 
of  superior  physical  strength?  Why  does  the  civilized 
world  (which  does  not  include  Germany,  who  fights  for 
profit)  sacrifice  every  material  thing,  that  unborn  gener¬ 
ations  may  possess  happiness  and  peace?  Why  does  hu¬ 
manity  give  up  wealth  with  prodigality  and  personal  am¬ 
bitions  sometimes  dearer  than  life  itself?  Why  does  this 
gigantic  struggle  continue  when  peace  might  be  had  at  the 
price  of  dishonor? 
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"Because,  madam,  there  is  a  force  stronger  than  any  law 
of  the  material  world— the  force  of  the  spirit!  It  controls 
man  today;  it  controls  destiny;  it  will  decide  that  this 
sphere  is  not  a  mote  spinning  through  space  inhabited  by 
a  highly  developed  animal  called  man,  but  a  theater  of 
events  pertaining  to  the  spirit— a  mighty  force,  sublime, 
part  of  God  himself.  The  first  time  I  saw  a  battlefield 
cleaned  up  under  the  stars  I  seemed  to  see,  above  the 
pieces  of  rent  human  flesh,  radiant  angels  trying  to  make 
me  understand  that  the  death  of  the  body  was  a  perfectly 
unimportant  and  insignificant  thing^ — that  it  was  not  how 
a  man  died,  but  what  he  died  [or,  that  mattered.” 

These  were  the  things  that  the  father  saw,  too,  though 
no  battlefield  ever  came  within  his  ken.  And  he  saw  more 
than  these.  For  he  suffered  till  he  understood.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  good  and  evil  was  solved  for  him,  and  John  Stuart 
Mill’s  question  was  answered.  Years  before,  after  the 
tornado  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  at  the  very  center  of  which  he 
was  spared,  the  truth  had  dawned  on  him  in  part.  Now, 
it  came  light  as  day,  and  the  solution  was  simplicity  itself. 
It  involved  many  complexities,  to  be  sure,  but  they  were 
mere  details.  The  basic  principle  was  clear. 

If  asked  to  name  man’s  greatest  curse,  ninety-nine  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  a  hundred  would  promptly  answer  “Death!” 
And  they  would  be  wrong,  utterly  wrong.  Death  is  the 
necessary  background  of  all  our  blessings  even  in  this 
world.  Without  it,  progress  would  cease,  joy  and  glad¬ 
ness  would  soon  pass  away,  and  this  world  would  become 
a  hell  of  monotony,  in  which  men  would  vainly  pray  for 
some  way  of  escape.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  If 
death  were  to  cease,  birth  would  not  be  long  in  following 
it,  and  there  would  be  no  young. 

Suppose  we  start  with  but  two  persons  and  let  the  popu¬ 
lation  double  once  in  fifty  years,  a  slow  rate.  It  would 
take  500  years  to  obtain  a  population  of  2,048.  A  second 
500  would  see  an  increase  to  2,097,152.  Call  it  two  million 
in  round  numbers,  in  one  thousand  years.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  thousand,  this  would  be  multiplied  by  1,048,578, 
the  product  of  the  new  2-factors,  or  over  two  trillions. 
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which  is  at  least  a  thousand  times  the  present  population 
of  the  earth.  No  such  increase  has  ever  been  allowed  to 
materialize. 

The  fatalities  of  old  age,  disease,  famine,  pestilence,  ac¬ 
cident,  and  sword,  which  increase  with  the  population,  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Creator  has 
been  most  merciful  in  allowing  such  things  to  take  place. 
Cannibalism  might  otherwise  have  been  the  common  lot  of 
man,  and  it  certainly  would  not  have  been  any  improve¬ 
ment.  Would  our  atheistical  friends,  who  berate  the 
Christian’s  God,  be  able  to  plan  this  world’s  future  any 
better  than  it  has  been  planned?  Was  Huxley  lacking  in 
vision  when  he  said:  “The  absolute  justice  of  the  system 
of  things  is  as  clear  to  me  as  any  scientific  fact’’? 

We  simply  have  to  move  on  to  make  room  for  the  rising 
generation,  and  at  times  the  movement  has  to  be  acceler¬ 
ated  to  avoid  a  worse  fate  later.  God  alone  knows  all 
the  facts,  and  He  can  be  trusted  to  deal  with  them.  If 
a  race  has  so  sinned  that  it  is  past  redemption,  it  is  not 
merciful  to  permit  it  to  go  on  increasing  in  wickedness  and 
in  numbers.  When  Moses  ordered  the  slaying  at  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Baal-Peor,  he  took  the  only  possible  means  of 
saving  Israel  from  the  terrible  fate  of  dying  off  with  acute 
syphilis.  That  was  the  “plague”.  Could  you,  in  that  age, 
have  done  any  better? 

Does  nature  still  look  cruel?  Is  she  as  cruel  as  she 
looks?  Can  animals  escape  the  necessity  of  death?  If  they 
cannot,  how  are  they  to  die?  There  are  just  five  ways, 
in  general  —  old  age,  disease,  accident,  famine,  and 
violence,  for  poison  can  be  classed  as  an  accident.  Starv¬ 
ation  certainly  is  not  a  good  way  to  go.  That  removes 
famine  as  desirable.  Old  age  and  disease  may  amount  to 
something  very  like  starvation  when  they  lead  to  a  lack 
of  food  or  of  the  ability  to  obtain  it.  Accident  may  work 
in  precisely  the  same  way.  A  lingering  death  for  an 
animal  is  cruel,  but  all  four  of  these  things  involve  a 
lingering  death.  Violence  alone  is  merciful,  since  it  alone 
offers  a  death  that  is  practically  painless.  The  fact  has 
been  well  ascertained. 
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Can  you  indict  the  Almighty  for  putting  it  into  nature? 
Can  you  devise  a  more  merciful  plan  than  His?  And  can 
you  think  of  one  more  equitable?  Would  you  allow  a  pet 
dog  to  suffer,  when  chloroform  would  end  his  suffering? 
It  is  a  form  of  violence  in  the  sense  that  it  is  an  outside 
force  acting  quickly.  Is  it  to  be  condemned  as  a  means  of 
relieving  animal  suffering?  Did  John  Stuart  Mill  do  any 
deep  thinking  here,  or  was  he  a  bit  superficial? 

Now,  note  another  thing.  When  God  planned  the 
world.  He  had  to  plan  for  the  food  of  all  his  creatures. 
How  would  you  have  done  that?  Would  you  have  made 
them  all  herbivorous?  That  would  have  put  a  speedy  limit 
to  their  number.  God  made  some  animals  herbivorous  and 
supplied  the  proper  foliage  and  grass  for  their  use.  He 
made  others  carnivorous,  and  they  supply  the  violence 
needed  to  produce  an  almost  painless  death,  inflicted,  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  feebler  members  of  the  victim  classes. 
A  balance  is  thus  preserved;  for  man,  not  nature,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  such  things  as  the  rabbit  plague  of  Australia. 
Most  of  the  lingering,  or  painful,  deaths  seem  to  fall,  with 
a  sort  of  poetic  justice,  to  the  lot  of  the  carnivora.  Could 
you  improve  on  that? 

Have  such  things  no  bearing  on  our  main  problem?  Is 
there  no  mercy  behind  the  wholesale  destruction  of  men, 
especially  of  men  who  have  sinned  away  their  day  of 
grace?  Has  suffering  no  part  to  play  in  a  man’s  well¬ 
being?  My  own  father  told  me  once  that  he  never  would 
have  become  a  Christian,  if  he  had  not  lost  his  property. 
That  loss  neaurly  cost  me  a  college  education,  but  a  door 
opened  where  I  could  work  for  it,  and  I  took  the  chance. 
Was  that  an  unmitigated  evil?  It  probably  saved  me  from 
tuberculosis,  for  I  had  always  been  a  sickly  child  and  had 
often  heard  the  remark,  “He  will  never  live  to  grow  up.’’ 

My  health  has  steadily  improved  with  the  years,  but  the 
start  was  made  with  the  care  of  a  horse  and  cow,  and  the 
sawing  of  nine  cords  of  wood  out  of  doors  in  the  snow 
that  first  winter.  That  loss  of  property  in  the  financial 
crash  gave  me  a  Christian  father,  and  it  gave  me  health 
and  a  heritage  of  which  I  am  proud,  for  my  father  re- 
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fused  to  fail  and,  although  it  mortgaged  all  that  he  had 
for  many  years  afterward,  he  paid  every  cent  that  he  owed. 

Do  we  ever  stop  to  consider  what  might  have  happened 
if  we  had  been  allowed  to  manage  things  in  our  own  way? 
Was  the  prophet  wrong  in  writing  that  “merciful  men  are 
taken  away,  none  considering  that  the  righteous  is  taken 
away  from  the  evil”  (Is.  57:1)?  Job  could  not  under¬ 
stand  his  afflictions,  and  his  friends  were  even  worse  o£E 
than  he,  but  he  might  not  have  been  equal  to  the  double 
prosperity  that  ultimately  came  to  him,  if  he  had  not  suf¬ 
fered  first.  At  times  evil  is  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The 
story  of  Joseph  shows  that  plainly. 

It  may  be  a  necessary  step  in  our  development  in 
righteousness,  and,  beyond  a  peradventure,  righteousness 
is  the  most  desirable  feature  of  human  experience  and 
human  character.  Without  it,  all  is  confusion,  no  man  can 
trust  his  fellow  men,  violence,  deceit,  crime^all  stalk 
abroad.  Without  it,  peace  is  impossible.  Without  it,  no 
man  is  safe.  In  short,  without  it,  life  is  not  worth  having. 
It  becomes  a  mere  nightmare,  a  hideous  dream. 

What,  then,  is  righteousness?  The  deliberate  choice  of 
what  is  right  in  the  face  of  allurements  to  do  wrong.  With¬ 
out  those  allurements,  it  is,  of  necessity,  an  impossibility. 
Animals  cannot  have  it.  It  requires  a  moral  faculty,  and 
man  alone  has  that'— his  will.  Will  is  a  function  of  the 
spirit,  given  to  man  when  he  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God.  Deprived  of  his  will,  man  would  be  no  better  than 
his  dog,  which  seems  to  have  virtue,  because  he  fears  his 
master’s  displeasure  and  acts  accordingly.  There  is  no 
moral  quality  in  his  avoidance  of  things  taboo.  He  dreads 
the  consequences. 

Men  who  are  good  because  they  are  afraid  to  be  bad 
will  drop  their  goodness  with  that  fear.  True  goodness 
does  not  depend  on  environment.  Men  are  good  in  jail, 
but  it  is  not  moral  goodness.  “Character  is  what  a  man  is 
on  his  vacation.”  The  test  comes  when  there  is  no  re¬ 
straint.  That  is  why  it  is  simply  impossible  for  God  to 
compel  men  to  be  good  without  sacrificing  completely  the 
chance  to  be  righteous.  The  door  to  evil  must  be  wide 
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open  to  make  righteousness  a  possibility.  To  shut  that 
door  would  mean  destruction  for  the  spirit.  Innocence 
would  still  be  possible,  but  innocence  is  purely  negative. 

Is  God’s  idea  of  human  felicity  a  condition  that  could 
be  likened  to  that  of  a  drove  of  pigs  in  clover?  What  did 
He  put  us  here  for  if  not  to  develop  character?  Can  we 
do  it  without  resisting  temptation?  Men  may  attain  to  a 
certain  brand  of  animal  felicity  by  following  the  law  of 
the  jungle,  but  their  higher  nature  will  starve  and  their 
very  faces  will  show  their  savagery.  God  meant  them  for 
something  better — ^to  grow  in  grace,  to  become  like  Him 
in  a  measure.  That  is  why  a  life  of  loving  service  is  a 
happy  life,  or,  mayhap,  a  blessed  one. 

God  would  have  us  to  be  upright^ — ^we  cannot  dispute 
that — ^and  this  world  must  therefore  be  our  training  school, 
in  which  we  are  to  attain  some  of  the  attributes  of  divinity. 
How  is  it  to  be  done?  Can  it  be  done  at  all,  unless  men 
are  left  entirely  free  to  choose  their  own  course?  If  they 
were  to  choose  to  be  good  as  a  result  of  fear  or  as  a  result 
of  a  hope  for  reward  here,  could  they  be  good  in  fact?  Is 
a  mercenary  good?  Can  goodness  be  bought? 

The  delicate  balance  of  things  in  this  world,  whereby 
sin  offers  present  dividends  and  does  not  indicate  its  ulti¬ 
mate  returns,  while  righteousness  neither  offers  present 
dividends  nor  makes  clear  its  future  rewards,  is,  in  itself, 
an  amazing  thing,  since  it  assures  righteousness  a  chance 
to  materialize  exactly  as  it  should.  Men  choose  sin,  have 
a  happy  time  with  it  for  a  brief  period,  then  tire  of  it,  and 
finally  perish  miserably,  not  having  foreseen  their  fate. 
Others  choose  righteousness,  have  a  hard  time  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  and  then  wake  up  to  find  themselves  blessed.  They 
did  not  foresee  that  either. 

But^ — the  choice  has  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  right 
alone.  Mr.  Williston  was  by  nature  close.  He  was  con¬ 
verted.  So  was  his  pocketbook.  He  then  gave  $20,000.00 
to  found  a  chair  in  a  western  college,  thinking  that  he 
would  thus  be  spared  for  some  time  the  positive  pain  of 
giving.  A  change  came  in  the  market,  and  within  three 
months  his  money  was  all  back  again.  Other  men  then 
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said  to  the  college  president,  *‘If  I  thought  it  would  work 
that  way,  I  would  give  too.”  It  never  does  work  that  way 
on  any  such  basis. 

Three  times  in  my  own  life  my  ambition  has  been  sacri> 
ficed  for  my  principles  with  the  result  in  plain  view.  Each 
time  I  have  paid  for  it.  Did  God  let  me  down?  Hardly. 
The  first  bitter  experience  drove  me  to  Johns  Hopkins  and 
a  doctor’s  degree.  The  second  was  a  necessary  step  in 
the  solution  of  a  riddle  that  had  baffled  scholars  for  about 
twenty  centuries.  The  third  has  had  no  benefit  attached 
beyond  the  mere  fact  that  I  am  conscious  that  I  did  right. 
That  responsibility  is  mine.  Consequences  must  be  left 
with  my  Creator.  If  you  wish  to  know  how  much  value 
God  placed  on  righteousness  when  He  created  this  world, 
consider  the  pain  that  He  has  suffered  and  will  continue  to 
suffer  down  through  the  ages  because  of  the  sins  of  men, 
then  add  all  their  individual  sufferings,  then  put  in  the 
countless  temporary  defeats  of  virtue  and  the  triumphs  of 
Satan,  then  reckon  in  all  the  lost  souls  who  simply  will 
not  repent,  and,  finally,  crown  it  all  with  the  vicarious 
death  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  If  God  was  willing  to  pay 
such  a  price  as  that  for  righteousness — ^it  could  not  be  had 
for  anything  less— can  you  afford  to  belittle  it  by  thinking 
that  He  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  something  in- 
ferior  to  it  that  would  have  eliminated  these  evils?  Could 
He  have  accomplished  His  purpose  in  any  other  possible 
way,  as  a  matter  of  fact?  Can  you  leave  out  valleys  and 
still  get  mountains?  The  two  things  are  equally  im> 
possible. 

How  can  you  obtain  good  divorced  from  evil,  unless 
men  themselves  voluntarily  eschew  known  evil?  The  two 
are  as  closely  related  of  necessity  as  are  hot  and  cold, 
wet  and  dry,  light  and  darkness,  sickness  and  health, 
weakness  and  vigor,  not  to  prolong  the  list.  If  you  and  I 
cannot  be  bad,  by  that  same  token  we  cannot  be  good;  for 
we  lose  the  power  to  be  anything  more  than  animals  or 
mere  automatons,  neither  of  which  are  capable  of 
righteousness. 
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It  is  utterly  impossible  for  God  to  remove  evil  from  this 
earth  without  also  removing  the  very  thing  for  which  He 
created  it.  Man's  high  estate  would  go  by  the  board. 
Character  would  become  impossible.  Virtue  would  cease 
to  exist.  Righteousness  could  not  be  had  on  any  terms 
whatever.  Every  human  trait  would  be  reduced  to  the 
dead  level  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Spirituality  would  be¬ 
come  a  thing  unknown.  Men  would  cease  to  be  made  in 
the  image  of  God  and  be  made  in  the  image  of  beasts. 
Does  that  look  like  an  improvement  on  present  conditions? 
Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  eliminating  evil 
from  our  lives? 

Humanity  itself  would  have  to  be  sacrificed.  Who  would 
be  willing  to  do  any  such  thing  as  this?  Good  and  evil 
are  so  inextricably  mixed  in  this  world  that  neither  can 
exist  without  the  other.  If  there  were  no  good,  no  evil 
would  be  possible,  since  of  necessity  it  is  the  opposite  of 
the  good.  If  we  experience  most  of  our  sorrows  because 
of  death — there  are  things  far  worse^ — it  is  the  necessary 
counterpart  of  our  joy  and  gladness,  because  youth  is  the 
time  for  their  greatest  manifestation,  and  death  makes 
room  for  youth's  continuance. 

When  we  have  made  peace  with  our  Creator  and  trust 
Him  as  we  ought,  we  suddenly  discover  that  happiness 
is  but  the  half-way  house  to  our  true  estate;  for  blessed¬ 
ness  far  surpasses  it  in  the  joy  produced  in  the  human 
heart.  Words  cannot  express  that.  No  one  can  describe 
it  so  that  another  without  the  experience  can  understand  it, 
and  the  “grim  destroyer”  loses  his  power  to  terrify.  The 
whole  outlook  on  life  is  altered.  The  problem  of  evil 
ceases  to  harass  the  heart  and  brain.  We  become  assured 
that  God  has  not  forgotten  to  be  gracious  but  is  our  lov¬ 
ing  heavenly  Father,  and  that  He  has  new  and  better 
things  in  store  for  us  when  we  cross  the  bar. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  ANTEDILUVIAN  LONGEVITY 
By  Professor  John  Lowell  Butler 

SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIF. 

We  have  two  well-preserved  records  of  the  unusual 
longevity  of  the  men  and  animals  who  lived  before  the 
great  astronomical  Flood.  One  record  is  in  the  sample  list 
of  antediluvian  and  postdiluvi§in  patriarchs  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  and  the  other  record  is  in  many  of  the  unusually 
large  fossils  of  geology.  Just  as,  today,  we  are  able  to 
trace  the  energy  of  many  terrestrial  activities  back  to  the 
Sun,  so  we  are  now  able  to  show  that  the  unusual  long¬ 
evity  of  man  and  many  of  the  animals  who  lived  in  ancient 
times — ^prior  to  Noah’s  Floods — was  primarily  due  to  ( 1 ) 
the  influence  of  a  brighter  sunlight,  when  according  to  the 
Biblical  record,  it  was  fully  seven  times  brighter  than  it 
is  today;  and  (2)  to  the  influence  of  the  moonlight  when 
it  was  as  bright  as  our  present  sunlight. 

A  sample  list  of  the  longevity  of  the  ancient  patriarchs, 
from  the  days  of  Adam  to  the  days  of  Moses,  is  recorded 
in  the  following  chapters  of  the  Bible:  Genesis  1,  5,  11, 
16.  21,  23.  25.  30,  35.  37.  47.  48.  50.  Exodus  2.  and 
Deuteronomy  34.  In  this  sample  list  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  names  with  the  age  of  each  person  attached:  Adam, 
930  years  old;  Seth,  912;  Enos,  905;  Cainan,  910; 
Mahaleel,  895;  Jared,  962;  Enoch,  365  (because  trans¬ 
lated);  Methuselah,  969;  Lamech,  777;  Noah,  950;  Shem, 
600  (born  98  years  before  the  Food,  which  occurred  1,657 
years  after  the  Week  of  Creation);  Arphaxad,  434;  Salah, 
433;  Eber,  464;  Peleg,  239;  Reu,  239;  Serug,  230;  Nahor, 
148;  Terah,  205;  Abraham,  175;  (Sarah,  127;  Ishmael, 
137);  Isaac,  160;  Jacob  (Israel),  147;  Joseph,  110,  and 
Moses,  120. 

We  cannot  help  making  several  interesting  observations 
of  this  sample  li^t.  First  of  all  the  number  of  years  re¬ 
corded  with  each  person’s  name  is  not  some  multiple  of  a 
common  number,  such  as  2,  5,  10,  or  40,  etc.  There  arc 
just  as  many  even  numbers  as  odd  numbers.  Only  half 
the  numbers  are  multiples  of  5.  And  only  three  people 
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out  of  twenty-six  have  ages  which  are  multiples  of  the 
number  40;  namely,  Shem,  Isaac,  and  Moses.  In  three 
instances  the  numbers  end  with  the  numeral  9,  In  what¬ 
ever  way  we  examine  this  list  of  ages  it  has  all  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  being  a  list  of  actual  facts. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  observe  that  the  longevity  of 
these  people  permitted  Methuselah  to  be  243  years  old 
when  Adam  died:  it  permitted  Shem  to  be  98  years  old 
when  Methuselah  died:  and  it  permitted  Isaac  to  be  50 
years  old  when  Shem  died!  Thus  it  should  have  been  easy 
for  the  actual  age  of  each  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  to  be 
known  by  several  generations  of  people  this  side  of  the 
Flood.  Shem  got  the  story  of  the  Week  of  Creation  only 
second  hand,  through  Methuselah,  and  lived  long  enough 
to  tell  it  to  fully  ten  generations  after  himself.  Shem 
could  have  told,  not  simply  the  names  and  ages  of  all  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs  recorded  in  the  Bible  and  also  many 
postdiluvian  patriarchs,  but  he  certainly  could  have  told  in 
addition  to  this  many  interesting  stories  about  them.  Shem 
outlived  six  generations  of  his  grandchildren,  dying  when 
Abraham  was  an  old  man  and  Isaac  was  a  young  man  of 
fifty. 

Again  we  observe  that  there  was  a  gradual,  though 
varying,  decline  in  the  age  of  people  as  they  lived  farther 
from  the  time  of  the  Week  of  Creation  and  the  time  when 
they  had  access  to  the  Tree  of  Life.  This  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  two  of  the  minor  causes  of  the  antediluvian 
longevity  were  the  proximity  of  the  people  to  the  Week 
of  Creation  and  their  nearness  to  the  Tree  of  Life.  In 
other  words,  human  beings  semed  to  have  stored  up  in 
their  bodies  certain  elements  of  vitality  which  they  had 
received  as  an  inheritance  from  the  Week  of  Creation  and 
from  eating  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  inherent  vitality 
was  gradually  being  spent,  with  the  result  that  longevity 
was  gradually  diminishing  as  the  centuries  passed. 

The  average  longevity  of  people  before  the  Food,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  sample  list  in  the  Bible,  was  907  years 
(not  counting  Enoch  who  was  translated,  nor  Noah  who 
lived  both  before  and  after  the  Flood).  But  the  average 
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longevity  for  the  same  number  of  generations,  eight,  after 
the  Flood  was  only  299  yearsl  (not  counting  Shem  who 
lived  both  before  and  after  the  Flood).  The  next  four 
generations  averaged  only  148  years  (not  counting  Sarah 
and  Ishmael).  While  the  four  generations  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Egypt  averaged  about  90  years.  The  psalmist 
placed  the  average  limit  of  man’s  age  in  his  day  somewhere 
between  70  and  80  years  (Psalms  90:10).  Today  in 
America  baby  boys  may  expect  to  live  about  55  years  and 
baby  girls  about  57  years,  on  the  average  {Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  1929  edition,  vol.  14,  p.  376). 

And  we  cannot  help  making  several  interesting  observ¬ 
ations  of  these  statistics.  First  of  all  we  observe  a  very 
rapid  diminishing  of  longevity  at  the  time  of  the  Flood, 
that  is,  immediately  following  the  Flood!  Then  a  new  limit 
was  reached  which  continued  to  diminish  a  little  as  time 
passed.  Here  is  evidence  of  the  rapid  withdrawal  at  the 
time  of  the  Flood  of  some  mighty  force  that  had  helped 
greatly  in  producing  the  antediluvian  longevity! 

When  we  consider  the  fossil  record  of  geology — both 
paleobotany  and  paleontology^we  cannot  help  noticing 
how  much  larger  nearly  all  the  specimens  in  every  species 
were,  as  comp2ired  with  their  living  descendants.  This  is 
an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  fossils  that 
are  found  in  all  countries  of  the  Earth.  This  is,  therefore, 
a  record  of  world-wide  forces  which  for  a  long  period  of 
time  stimulated  growth  in  both  plants  and  animals.  And 
since  this  record  is  not  confined  to  any  one  geological 
“system,”  we  know  that  all  the  various  kinds  of  plants 
and  animals  which  grew  anciently  and  became  fossilized 
enjoyed  those  growth-stimulating  forces  which  were  world¬ 
wide. 

And  it  is  also  evident  that  at  the  close  of  that  “fossil 
world”,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  our  modern  world 
climatically  and  geologically,  those  world- wide  forces 
which  stimulated  growth  and  assisted  longevity  were  sud¬ 
denly  diminished.  For  all  of  the  modern  fossils  (which 
are  very  scarce)  are  degenerate  in  size! 
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As  to  the  actual  longevity  of  the  large  fossils,  no  definite 
estimates  have  been  made^so  I  am  advised  by  Dr.  A. 
Wetmore,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  seems  to  be  a  little  strange, 
since  so  many  of  our  scientists  delight  in  talking  about 
long  periods  of  time.  They  talk  glibly  about  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  and  many  millions  of  years  of  supposed 
geological  time;  but  say  nothing  about  the  hundreds  of 
years  of  life  which  many  of  the  ancient  animals  enjoyed! 
Possibly  they  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  that  would  make 
it  appear  that  they  were  confirming  the  Biblical  record 
of  antediluvian  longevity.  Of  course  many  of  the  species 
are  actually  extinct,  so  we  have  no  modern  descendants  to 
study  for  the  obtaining  of  data  from  which  to  estimate  the 
longevity  of  those  large  ancient  individuals. 

However,  we  do  know  that  both  fishes  and  reptiles  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  larger  as  long  as  they  are  alive.  On  the 
other  hand,  mammals,  birds,  and  insects  have  a  fixed  adult 
size  which  is  attained  early  in  life:  their  size  is  not  a  record 
of  their  longevity.  But  the  sizes  of  fishes  and  reptiles  are 
records  of  their  longevity.  However,  the  time-size  is  alter¬ 
ed  by  the  species.  Different  kinds  of  fishes  or  reptiles  that 
are  of  exactly  the  same  longevity  are  different  in  size.  But 
when  we  find  a  specimen  of  fishes  or  reptiles  that  is  un¬ 
usually  large  for  its  species  we  know  that  it  is  an  unusually 
old  individual. 

Geology  contains  fossils  of  many  unusually  large  fishes 
and  reptiles.  In  our  modern  oceans  the  great  blue  shark 
sometimes  lives  long  enough  to  grow  to  a  length  of  40 
feet.  But  geology  contains  remains  of  blue  sharks  that 
grew  to  a  length  of  about  60  feet.  Dinichthys,  a  kind  of 
armored  fish,  was  over  20  feet  long  and  is  common  in  the 
Devonian  rocks.  Titanichthys  Clarki  was  even  larger. 
Among  the  now  extinct  reptiles  were  giant  fish-like  crea¬ 
tures,  called  ichthyosaurs,  which  grew  to  be  about  30  feet 
long;  plesiosaurs  which  were  20  feet  long;  elasmosaurs 
which  were  nearly  50  feet  long;  sea  serpents,  called  mosas- 
aurs,  which  grew  to  be  100  feet  long;  flying  reptiles,  in¬ 
dexed  as  pterosaurs,  with  a  wing  spread  of  over  20  feet; 
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and  marine  turtles  that  were  11  feet  long.  And  among  the 
many  kinds  of  dinosaurs  were  pondrous  land  creatures 
which  grew  to  enormous  sizes,  such  as:  the  bird^footed 
dinosaurs  which  were  40  feet  long;  the  tyrant  saurian. 
Tyrannosaurus,  47  feet  long  and  20  feet  high;  the 
thunder  Wizard,  Brontosaurus,  over  66  feet  long  and  weigh¬ 
ing  about  38  tons;  and  Diplodocus,  87  feet  long;  Brachios- 
aurus,  80  feet  long,  whose  neck  was  36  feet  long.  Since 
these  great  giants  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  among  those 
that  grow  larger  throughout  their  life,  we  may  conclude 
that  some  of  their  enormous  size  was  due  to  their  great 
longevity. 

Referring  to  the  mighty  dinosaurs.  Professor  Lull  has 
said,  “One  of  the  most  inexplicable  of  events  is  the  dra¬ 
matic  extinction  of  this  mighty  race"  These  creatures 
were  built  to  live  almost  indefinitely  as  individuals  and 
eternally  as  formidable  species!  And  Dr.  W.  D.  Matthew 
adds,  “The  cutting  off  of  this  giant  dinosaur  dynasty  was 
nearly  if  not  quite  simultaneous  the  world  over." 

From  the  records  of  geology  we  learn  that  all  the 
ancient  animals  grew  to  a  larger  size  than  do  their  modern 
descendants — except  those  that  died  young — and  that  there 
was  a  time  when  something  of  a  world-wide  nature  hap¬ 
pened  which  caused  all  species  to  degenerate  rapidly  in  size 
and  age,  and  which  also  caused  the  complete  destruction 
of  many  species^ — some  of  which  were  designed  to  survive 
all  other  creatures,  and  which  could  have  been  destroyed 
simultaneously  in  all  lands  and  also  properly  buried  for 
preserval  only  by  a  terrible  cataclysmic  world-wide  flood 
of  waters. 

Both  from  the  Biblical  record  and  the  geological  record 
the  Flood  marks  the  great  dividing  line  between  the  ancient 
world  of  ideal  warm  climate,  large,  healthy,  long- 
lived  men  and  animals;  and  our  modem  world  with 
its  zonal  climates  of  extreme  temperatures,  fewer 
species,  smaller  species,  and  shorter-lived  men  and 
animals  (For  more  information  on  the  subject  of  climates 
read  Astronomical  Solution  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Climates,  pages  68  to  86,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1932) . 
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The  major  problem  which  confronts  us  in  all  this  evi¬ 
dence  as  we  study  it  from  the  viewpoint  of  longevity  may 
be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  definite  question,  namely: 

What  mighty  world-wide  force,  which  was  rapidly 
diminished  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  was  the  primary  cause 
of  the  antediluvian  longevity? 

Summarizing  the  evidence  now  available,  the  answer  is 
primarily  this:  Ultra-violet  lightl 

Ultra-violet  light  has  been  receiving  some  intensive  study 
during  the  last  decade,  and  through  the  work  of  many 
specialists  we  have  learned  that  it  has  great  hygienic  and 
therapeutic  values  which  are  capable  of  producing  greater 
longevity. 

Today  light  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  high  frequency 
electromagnetic  wave  traveling  at  a  velocity  of  186,330 
miles  per  second.  Each  color  of  the  visible  spectrum  is 
produced  by  the  arrival  of  a  definite  number  of  electro¬ 
magnetic  waves  every  second.  When  375,000,000,000,000 
electromagnetic  waves  pound  against  the  retina  of  our  eye 
every  second  the  terminals  of  the  optic  nerve  are  stimu¬ 
lated  enough  for  us  to  see  red  light.  When  twice  this 
number  of  electromagnetic  waves  pound  against  the  retina 
of  our  eye  every  second  we  then  see  violet  light.  All  the 
other  colors  of  the  visible  rainbow^orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  etc.^are  produced  by  frequencies  between  those  of 
deep  red  and  violet  light.  Both  below  and  above  this  one 
visible  octave  of  light  are  many  other  octaves  of  invisible 
radiations. 

Below  the  one  visible  octave  of  light  are  nine  octaves  of 
invisible  infra-red  rays,  or  heat  waves.  Today  we  receive 
about  five  of  the  upper  octaves  of  these  rays  from  the  Sun. 
Almost  one-half  of  the  energy  of  sunlight  today  comes  to 
us  in  these  invisible  infra-red  heat  rays.  Most  of  the 
other  half  is  in  the  one  visible  octave  of  light. 

Above  the  one  visible  octave  of  light  are  five  octaves 
of  ultra-violet  rays.  Today  the  Sun  sends  us  less  than  one 
octave  of  ultra-violet  waves,  and  these  are  in  the  lowest 
octave  of  the  five!  And  the  amount  of  energy  in  these  rays 
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is  today  of  "relatively  small  intensity"  {Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  1929,  vol.  21,  p.  571). 

But  the  small  amount  of  invisible  ultra-violet  light  which 
we  do  receive  today  from  the  Sun  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  health  and  longevity  of  men  and  animals.  The 
doctors  of  the  medical  profession  tell  us  that  “Palm  in 
1890  was  the  first  to  mention  and  recommend  sunlight  in 
the  treatments  of  rickets.  His  suggestion  apparently  went 
by  unheeded.  In  1919  Huldchinsky  reported  the  cure  of 
rickets  with  ultra-violet  radiation  from  an  artificial  source. 
Since  1920  a  voluminous  literature  containing  accounts  of 
many  brilliant  researches  has  appeared.” — Harveian  Society 
Abstracts,  College  of  Medical  Evangelists,  Loma  Linda, 
California,  published  in  The  Medical  Evangelist,  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1931.  Among  those  who  have  recently  conducted 
experiments  of  merit  which  reveal  the  value  of  ultra-violet 
light  to  health,  growth,  and  longevity  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  E.  Margaret  Hume,  H.  Goldblatt,  K.  M. 
Soames,  H.  Steenbock,  E.  M.  Nelson,  E.  B.  Hart,  S.  Lep- 
koosky,  H.  S.  Goodale,  G.  F.  Powers,  E.  A.  Park,  N. 
Simmons,  M.  T.  Soil,  A.  Black,  A.  R.  Moritz,  A.  F.  Hess, 
J.  L.  Leigh-Claire,  and  A.  R.  Harnes,  Reports  of  the  re¬ 
search  experiments  of  these  specialists  appeared  in  the 
following  publications:  Lancet  (1922),  203:  1231,  1318; 
Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  55:575;  56'.yi7,  355; 
58:33;  61:405;  64:263;  66:441;  71:126;  American  Journal 
of  Physiology,  79:44;  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  83:1,845;  84:1,910;  Biochemistry  Journal,  vol. 
21,  part  1;  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  52:253. 

This  recent  research  work  has  revealed  some  interesting 
and  enlightening  facts.  One  of  the  outstanding  facts  re¬ 
vealed  is  the  power  of  ultra-violet  radiations  to  synthesize, 
or  activate,  what  is  called  ergosterol  in  many  foods  into 
vitamin  D,  The  wave  length  2,790  Augustrom  units  is  the 
most  active  in  this  work.  This  wave  length  of  ultra-violet 
light  may  be  produced  by  specially  designed  electric  lamps; 
but  it  is  also  present  in  sunlight,  near  the  upper  limit  of 
its  present  radiation.  Such  foods  as  olive  oil,  linseed  oil, 
cholesterol,  dextrin,  skimmed  milk,  spinach,  lettuce,  orange 
juice,  and  even  sawdust,  have  their  ergosterol  converted 
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into  vitamin  D  simply  by  being  exposed  to  ultra’-violet 
light,  such  as  is  produced  artificially  by  the  mercury  vapor 
lamp^ — ten  to  thirty  minutes  exposure  being  sufficient.  Sub¬ 
stances  which  resist  activation  by  ultra-violet  light  are 
chlorophyll,  hemoglobin,  cream,  oleic  acid,  mineral  oil, 
casein,  and  agar. 

Vitamin  D  controls  the  utilization  of  minerals  in  the 
body,  such  as  the  metabolism  of  calcium  and  phosphorus 
and  the  calcification  of  the  bones^ — ^thus  stimulating  and 
making  possible  the  normal  development  of  the  skeleton. 
It  also  prevents  and  cures  rickets,  and  is  essential,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  vitamin  A,  for  the  normal  growth  and  well 
being  of  animals  and  people.  Vitamin  A,  which  must  be 
present  simultaneously  with  vitamin  D  to  produce  normal 
growth,  “is  found  in  green  plants,  its  formation  being 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  influence  of  light'' — Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,  1929  edition,  volume  23,  page  221. 

The  importance  of  ultra-violet  light  in  promoting  growth 
during  the  growing  period  of  mammals  and  birds,  etc.,  is 
now  well  known,  especially  by  our  up-to-date  poultrymen. 
It  has  been  found  that  chickens  treated  with  ultra-violet 
light  for  about  ten  minutes  morning  and  evening  during 
the  cloudy  months  of  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  "develop  into  strong  vigorous  birds  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  under  normal  conditions.  .  .  Laying  hens 
have  been  found  to  lay  better  during  the  winter  months 
when  treated  with  the  rays.  .  .  The  ultra-violet  lamp  offers 
the  poultryman  a  convenient  method  of  maintaining  the 
vigor  of  his  flock  or  the  vitamin  content  of  the  eggs  during 
the  cold  sunless  days  of  winter  when  the  birds  must  be 
kept  in  the  house" ^Ency.  Br.,  1929,  vol.  8,  pp.  163,  166. 
“.Steenbock  increased  the  anti-rachitic  activity  of  goat’s  milk 
six  times  by  irradiating  the  goat.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  anti-rachitic  and  growth  promoting  properties  of  ultra¬ 
violet  irradiation  are  produced  by  the  activation  of  er- 
gosterol  present  in  the  skin  of  the  animal  and  in  the  food 
substances  activated" ^page  3,  The  Medical  Evangelist, 
December  31,  1931. 
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As-  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  the  great  hygienic  and 
therapeutic  value  of  ultra-volet  light,  specially  designed 
electric  lamps  which  produce  ultra-violet  radiations  arti¬ 
ficially  are  now  being  placed  in  the  markets  of  the  world’s 
commerce.  The  Southern  California  Edison  Company  is 
among  the  foremost  in  advertising  the  great  proven  value 
of  ultra-violet  radiations.  In  a  circular  prepared  and 
distributed  by  this  company  during  the  winter  of  1931-32, 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the  new  Miller  Utility  Sun- 
lite  Lamp  (which  uses  the  improved  and  tested  General 
Electric  Sunlamp  globes,  type  S2,  and  retails  complete 
for  $34.50),  a  chart  is  given  representing  the  months  of 
the  year  and  the  relationship  of  mortality  to  sunshine. 
The  line  representing  the  intensity  of  sunlight  rises  to  its 
highest  point  in  the  middle  of  summer.  The  line  repre¬ 
senting  the  number  of  deaths  steadily  declines  during  the 
summer  months  of  strong  sunlight,  but  rises  rapidly  during 
the  darker  months  of  winter  when  the  sunshine  in  Southern 
California  contains  on  a  bright  clear  day  only  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  ultra-violet  light  that  it  contains  in  June  at 
noon.  (This  is  due  to  the  low  angle  of  the  Sun  in  the 
winter  sky.)  As  they  say,  “It  is  of  vital  interest  to  note 
that  as  the  sunshine  increases,  the  death  rate  drops.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  ‘sunlight  starvation’  from  October  to 
April  the  great  reduction  in  ultra-violet  radiation  creates 
a  condition  which  undermines  the  health  and  well  being  of 
countless  numbers  of  people  in  the  Temperate  Zone.’’ 

Summing  up  briefly  all  this  evidence  we  see  at  once  that 
ultra-violet  light  is  a  PRIMARY  CAUSE  of  both  large 
growth  and  great  longevity! 

It  would  be  well  for  people  to  remember  that  in  the 
sunshine  which  we  receive  today  there  are  some  of  the 
ultra-violet  radiations  which  give  power  for  normal  growth 
and  many  years  of  life,  even  if  these  radiations  are  today 
relatively  weak.  Because  they  are  relatively  weak  we 
should  prize  them  more,  yet  not  take  overdoses  of  them 
when  we  are  not  accustomed  to  them.  Not  only  are  the 
present  solar  ultra-violet  radiations  relatively  weak  when 
they  reach  the  outer  limits  of  our  atmosphere,  but  they  are 
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weakened  still  more  by  the  Earth’s  atmosphere  and  by 
city  smoke  and  are  completely  shut  out  by  ordinary  win¬ 
dow  glass.  There  is  need  for  more  invisible  ultra-violet 
light  in  our  homes  and  places  of  business. 

“Dr.  Leonard  Hill  states  {Sunshine  and  Open  Air,  page 
47)  that  of  the  radiation  reaching  the  outer  limits  of  the 
Earth’s  atmosphere  some  40  per  cent  of  the  longer  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  and  20  per  cent  of  the  shorter  ultra-violet  rays 
reach  the  high  level  mountain  resorts,  and  23  per  cent  of 
the  longer,  and  7  per  cent  of  the  shorter  ultra-violet  rays 
reach  sea  level. 

“These  rays  are  readily  absorbed  or  scattered  by  im¬ 
purities  in  the  atmosphere,  and  even  by  relatively  clear  air, 
and  one  of  the  most  serious  effects  of  the  smoke  of  great 
cities  is  the  removal  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  from  the 
solar  beam.  Ordinary  window  glass  also  absorbs  com¬ 
pletely  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  wave  length  below  0.31 
microns.  Special  types  of  wondow  glass  are  however  ob¬ 
tainable  which  transmit  fairly  freely  ultra-violet  light  down 
to  0.2  microns.  Ordinary  sunlight  contains  no  rays  of 
wave  lengths  below  about  0.29  microns’’— Ency.  Br.,  1929 
vol.  21,  p.  571. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  our  atmosphere  is  more 
or  less  transparent  to  ultra-violet  radiations  of  certain 
wave  lengths,  while  to  the  very  shortest  it  is  practically 
opaque.  “Radiations  between  1,800  and  1,200  Angstrom 
units  are  strongly  absorbed  by  air’’— Enci^.  Br.,  1929,  vol. 
18,  p.  878;  compare  p.  882.  Thus  it  forms  an  automatic 
window  for  the  entire  Earth  to  let  in  a  certain  per  cent  of 
the  ultra-violet  radiations  which  are  most  beneficial  to  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  shut  out  those  semi-X-ray  radi¬ 
ations  which  might  destroy  life. 

Again  summarizing  the  evidence  before  us  we  observe 
that  the  recent  investigations  by  the  doctors  of  the  medical 
profession  reveal  that  growth  and  longevity  are  increased 
by  the  power  that  is  contained  in  certain  ultra-violet  radi¬ 
ations.  When,  therefore,  we  find  larger  animals  fossilized 
than  live  today,  and  when  we  read  in  the  Bible  of  people 
who  lived  almost  a  thousand  years  per  head,  we  may  con- 
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elude  that  those  animals  and  those  people  lived  in  a  sun* 
light  that  contained  more  powerful  ultra-violet  rays  than 
our  sunlight  contains  today.  And  the  records  of  de¬ 
generacy  and  earlier  mortality  reveal  the  fact  that  our 
planet  was  deprived  of  much  of  its  ultra-violet  light  at  the 
time  of  the  Flood.  And  the  new  adjustment  of  ultra¬ 
violet  light  has  been  a  permanent  one  to  our  day. 

And  what  does  this  indicate? 

It  all  goes  to  prove  that  the  Bible’s  record  of  the 
astronomy  of  the  Flood  is  scientifically  correct.  It  is  a 
record  of  historical  facts,  not  fiction  and  exaggerated  gossip 
legends.  According  to  the  Biblical  record  our  Sun  shone 
seven  times  brighter  and  our  Moon  shone  as  bright  as  the 
Sun  does  today,  from  the  Week  of  Creation  to  the  Flood. 
They  were  the  sources  of  the  Earth’s  former  stronger 
ultra-violet  light  which  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  longevity.  They  were  rapidly  reduced  to  their 
present  feeble  brilliancies  at  the  time  of  the  Food:  indeed, 
causing  it!  The  Bible  makes  plain  what  caused  this  rapid 
and  simultaneous  dimming  of  the  Moon  and  Sun. 

The  astronomical  evidence  which  proves  that  our  Moon 
was  once  a  self-luminous  satellite,  or  active  midget  sun. 
was  presented  briefly  in  the  January,  1932,  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  (pages  68-86)  and  in  the  April,  1932,  Popular 
Astronomy  (pp.  200-215).  In  the  former  quarterly 
magazine  the  scientific  evidence  of  the  Moon’s  sudden  ex¬ 
tinction  was  also  briefly  reviewed.  The  conclusions  de¬ 
rived  from  this  astronomical  evidence  agree  perfectly  with 
the  conclusions  derived  from  the  Biblical  record  and  the 
geological  record  of  antediluvian  giants  and  multicenten¬ 
arians  who  became  rapidly  dwarfed  and  short-lived  after 
the  Food.  This  is  significant. 

With  the  Moon  shining  only  as  brightly  as  our  Sun  is 
today,  our  Earth  would  have  received  only  twice  as  much 
ultra-violet  light  as  it  receives  today  from  the  Sun,  had  the 
Sun  then  shone  no  brighter  than  it  does  now.  And  since 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Earth  before  the  Flood  contained 
more  moisture  everywhere  than  it  does  today,  and  since 
the  Earth  must  have  had  a  huge  vapor  shell  of  water 
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vapor  about  it  like  those  around  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
etc.,  in  addition  to  its  moist  lower  layers  of  air,  a  smaller 
per  cent  of  the  ultra-violet  radiations  from  the  Moon,  and 
from  the  Sun,  reached  the  surface  of  the  Earth  than  do 
today.  Therefore  we  must  conclude  that  our  Moon  was 
not  the  primary  source  of  the  Earth's  antediluvian  strong 
ultra-violet  light!  Most  of  the  powerful  ultra-violet  light 
must  have  come  to  us  from  our  Sun,  and  our  Sun  must 
have  been  shining  several  times  brighter  at  the  same  time 
that  our  Moon  was  self-luminousi  This  conclusion  is 
based  entirely  upon  scientific  evidence.  And  it  agrees  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  brief  Biblical  record  of  the  former  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  Sun  and  Moon. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefiy  the  Biblical  records  of  the 
former  and  future  conditions  of  our  Sun  and  Moon.  In 
the  book  of  Isaiah  we  have  this  very  explicit  statement: 

'"Moreover  the  light  of  the  Moon  shall  be  as  the  light 
of  the  Sun,  and  the  light  of  the  Sun  shall  be  sevenfold,  as 
the  light  of  seven  days,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  bind- 
eth  up  the  breach  of  His  people,  and  healeth  the  stroke  of 
their  wound.”^ — Isaiah  30:26. 

An  appropriate  question  to  ask  just  now  is,  If  our  Moon 
only  reflected  sunlight  as  it  does  today,  then  with  the  Sun 
shining  only  seven  times  brighter,  how  many  times  brighter 
would  the  Moon  appear  to  be?  We  must  answer.  Not 
more  than  seven  times  brighter.  The  Moon  could  not 
reflect  more  light  than  it  received. 

But  how  many  times  brighter  are  we  told  that  the  Moon 
will  be  when  the  Sun  shines  seven  times  brighter?  We 
are  are  informed  that  the  Moon  will  be  at  least  465,000 
times  brighter  than  it  is  today  when  full!  It  will  be  as 
bright  as  the  Sun  is  today.  Sunlight  today  is  about  465,- 
000  times  brighter  than  our  brightest  moonlight.  There¬ 
fore  from  the  Biblical  standpoint  a  time  is  coming  when 
our  Moon  will  be  self-luminous:  it  will  be  an  active  midget 
sun,  giving  us  its  own  light  and  heat,  which  will  be  as 
much  as  we  now  receive  from  the  Sun.  The  Moon  will 
be  restored  to  its  former  self-luminous  brilliancy. 
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And  at  that  same  time  our  Sun  will  also  give  us  seven 
times  more  visible  light!  In  other  words,  in  the  New  Earth 
the  inhabitants  will  receive  at  least  eight  times  more  visible 
solar  light  than  we  in  this  old  wrecked  planet  receive  today. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  our  planet,  when  it  is  made  over  into 
a  New  Earth,  must  be  protected  by  “new  heavens”  to 
make  living  conditions  on  it  possible!  Since  the  future 
active  solar  conditions  of  our  Moon  are  simply  the  result 
of  a  restoration  of  the  Moon  to  its  former  self-luminous 
condition,  we  may  conclude  that  our  Suns  future  greater 
brilliance  will  be  the  result  of  its  restoration  to  its  former 
great  brilliance!  Indeed,  a  careful  study  of  the  latter  part 
of  Isaiah  30:26  shows  that  the  future  greater  brilliance  of 
our  Sun  will  follow  a  work  of  restoration— the  restoring  of 
our  planet  to  its  former  Edenic  conditions. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis  it  is  possibly  very  significant  that 
both  “day”  and  “night”  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Flood.  In  the  eighth  chapter  we  read: 

“And  Noah  went  forth,  and  his  sons,  and  his  wife,  and 
his  sons’  wives  with  him:  every  beast,  every  creeping  thing, 
and  every  fowl,  and  whatsoever  creepeth  upon  the  Earth, 
after  their  kinds”  (or  families),  “went  forth  out  of  the  ark. 

“And  Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord;  and  took  of 
every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered 
burnt  offerings  on  the  altar. 

“And  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savor;  and  the  Lord  said 
in  his  heart,  /  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more 
for  man’s  sake;  for  the  imagination  of  man’s  heart  is  evil 
from  his  youth;  neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every 
thing  living,  as  /  have  done.  While  the  Earth  remaineth, 
seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease.”— Genesis 
8:18-22. 

The  inference  in  this  part  of  the  story  is  plainly  this:  As 
Noah  came  out  of  the  house-boat  in  which  he  and  the 
others  in  it  had  been  saved,  he  noticed  that  everything  was 
so  greatly  changed  that  he  wondered  if,  under  the  new 
conditions,  he  would  be  able  to  plant  and  reap  a  harvest. 
Evidently  he  also  noticed  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat 
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and  wondered  if  everything  would  grow  cold,  never  to 
warm  up  again.  But  God  assured  him  that  these  would  all 
continue:  both  “day  and  night,"  “summer  and  winter,” 
and  “seedtime  and  harvest." 

But  why  was  it  stated  that  “day  and  night”  would 
not  cease?  The  inference  is  plainly  this,  that  the  brilliancy 
of  both  day  and  night  had  been  altered  also!  And  Noah, 
fearing  that  all  might  grow  dark,  was  assured  by  the 
Creator  himself  that  both  “day  and  night"  would  continue 
as  long  as  the  Earth  itself  remained. 

Back  in  the  record  of  the  Week  of  Creation  it  is  stated: 
“And  God  made  two  GREAT  lights:  the  greater  light  to 
rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night."’ 
( Genesis  1:16).  This  indicates  that  our  Moon  and  Sun 
were  once  shining  as  brightly  as  the  Lord  said  through 
the  prophet  Isaiah  they  will  shine  in  the  New  Earth. 
When  the  Moon  was  shining  as  brightly  as  the  Sun  is 
today  it  was  a  “great"  light  that  “gave  light"  (not  reflected 
light)  upon  the  Earth;  and  when  the  Sun  was  shining 
seven  times  brighter  it  was  “the  greater  light." 

Therefore  it  is  very  plain  that  when  both  “day  and 
night"  were  altered  in  their  brilliancies  it  was  because 
“the  greater  light”  (the  Sun)  and  “the  lesser  light"  (the 
Moon)  were  turned  down  in  their  brilliancies,  just  as  other 
texts  of  Scripture  imply. 

For  instance,  speaking  of  the  future  condition  of  our 
planet  when  it  will  be  restored  to  its  former  Edenic  con¬ 
ditions  we  are  told,  “Thy  Sun  shall  no  more  go  down; 
neither  shall  thy  Moon  withdraw  itself”  (Isaiah  60:20). 
This  statement  must  mean  that  in  the  New  Earth  the 
brilliancy  of  the  Sun  will  never  again  be  diminished,  or 
turned  down,  and  that  all  the  solar  activities  of  our  Moon 
will  never  again  be  withdrawn,  such  as  did  actually  occur 
at  the  time  of  the  Flood.  This  statement  cannot  possibly 
refer  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  in  our 
skies,  because  in  another  place  by  this  same  writer  we  are 
told,  “For  as  the  new  heavens  and  the  New  Earth,  which 
I  will  make,  shall  remain  before  Me,  saith  the  Lord,  so 
shall  your  seed  and  your  name  remain.  And  it  shall  come 
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to  pass,  that  from  one  New  Moon  to  another,  and  from 
one  Sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship 
before  Me,  saith  the  Lord” — Isaiah  66:22,  23. 

By  way  of  parenthetical  thought  it  might  be  remarked 
that  some  people  have  wondered  how  there  could  be  a 
“New  Moon”  every  month  in  the  New  Earth  state  when 
the  Moon  will  be  shining  as  brightly  as  the  Sun  does  to- 
day.  The  expression  “from  one  New  Moon  to  another” 
shows  that  the  Moon  will  travel  around  the  Earth  just  as 
it  does  today,  producing  lunar  months.  Therefore,  there 
will  be  times  when,  as  now,  the  Moon  will  be  in  the 
position  of  New  Moon,  setting  shortly  after  sunset  and 
leaving  the  night  dark,  except  for  starlight.  When  the 
Moon  will  be  in  the  position  of  Full  Moon,  then,  just  as 
the  Sun  sets,  the  Moon  will  rise  in  the  East  and  make  the 
night  only  one-seventh  as  light  as  the  day.  These  were 
the  kinds  of  days  and  nights  that  were  enjoyed  on  this 
Earth  from  the  Week  of  Creation  to  the  Flood.  This  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  Sun  and  Moon  divided  the  light 
from  the  darkness  ( Genesis  1:18). 

And  another  parenthetical  thought  which  bothers  some 
people  are  the  descriptions  which  are  given  of  the  illumi¬ 
nation  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  These  descriptions  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  descriptions  of  the  country  out¬ 
side  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  remainder  of  the  New  Earth. 
“The  city,”  John  the  Revelator  said,  “had  no  need  of  the 
Sun,  neither  of  the  Moon,  to  shine  in  it:  for  the  glory  of 
God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  .  . 
And  there  shall  be  no  night  there;  and  they  need  no  candle, 
neither  light  of  the  Sun;  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them 
light”  {Revelation  21:1,  2,  23,  24;  22:5).  Isaiah  60:18,  19 
refer  to  the  conditions  of  special  illumination  in  the  New 
Jerusalem,  not  to  the  entire  New  Earth.  (For  a  more 
detailed  study  of  these  and  many  other  Biblical  state¬ 
ments  on  this  subject  in  its  several  phases,  read  my  four 
exegetical  articles  in  the  1932  February,  March,  April,  and 
May  issues  of  The  Watchman  Magazine,  25  cents  per 
copy  or  $1.50  per  year,  Nashville,  Tennessee). 
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Some  readers  may  ask  the  question.  Is  it  scientifically 
possible  for  our  Sun  to  shine  seven  times  brighter?  Seven 
times  brighter  may  sound  unreasonable  to  the  average 
reader.  But  a  little  careful  study  and  comparison  with 
other  suns  in  the  starry  heavens  show  that  this  is  possible 
and  reasonable. 

A  law  of  physics,  known  as  Stefan’s  law,  states  that 
“the  total  energy  radiated  by  a  black  body  is  directly  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  absolute  temperature 
of  the  radiating  body’’  (Article  No.  532,  College  Physics, 
Reed  and  Guthe,  1919),  or  briefly  stated  “radiation  in¬ 
creases  with  the  fourth  power  of  the  temperature’’  (p.  103, 
The  Sun,  C.  G.  Abbot,  1929).  According  to  this  natural 
law  of  physics,  if  the  temperature  of  our  Sun  were  doubled, 
then  its  radiated  energy  would  be  sixteen  times  greater. 
But  if  its  temperature  were  increased  only  1.63  times,  then 
its  total  radiation  would  be  7.05  times  greater. 

But  again  we  must  remember  that  not  all  of  this  total 
radiation  is  visible.  About  half  of  the  Sun’s  radiation  now 
comes  to  us  in  five  octaves  of  invisible  infra-red  rays.  A 
small  amount  of  its  energy  comes  to  us  at  present  in  the 
first  octave  of  invisible  ultra-violet  light.  Now  the  Bible 
is  talking  about  visible  light,  light  that  would  affect  our 
eyes  like  the  putting  of  the  light  of  seven  days  together 
into  one.  This  means  that  the  present  half  of  the  Suns 
radiation  which  we  see  will  be  intensified  seven  times!  In 
other  words,  we  may  roughly  say  that  the  Sun’s  total 
radiation  will  be  increased  about  fourteen  times  when  its 
visible  octave  of  radiations  is  intensified  seven  times. 

Now  according  to  Stefan’s  law,  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  the  Sun  does  not  have  to  be  fourteen  times  hotter 
in  order  to  radiate  fourteen  times  more  energy.  If  its 
temperature  is  simply  doubled,  its  radiation  of  energy  is 
sixteen  times  greater.  Therefore,  roughly  speaking,  we 
may  say  that  our  Sun  was  only  twice  as  hot  as  it  is  today 
when  it  was  radiating  fourteen  times  more  energy  to  space, 
or  seven  times  more  visible  light. 

The  present  temperature  of  the  Sun’s  brilliant  photo¬ 
sphere  is  about  6,000°  absolute  Centigrade.  Doubling  this 
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temperature  gives  us  approximately  12,000°  absolute  Cen' 
tigrade.  In  other  words,  when  our  Sun  was  shining  seven 
times  brighter  its  temperature  was  not  seven  times  hotter, 
but  only  about  twice  as  hot,  that  is,  about  12,000°  absolute 
Centigrade. 

With  these  figures  in  mind  it  is  now  easy  to  make  some 
comparisons  of  the  stars  and  our  Sun.  According  to  the 
Harvard  classification  "the  great  majority  of  the  stars  fall 
into  six  classes,  denoted  by  the  letters  B,  A,  F,  G,  K,  and 
M.”  (p.  223,  Fundamentals  of  Astronomy,  Mitchell  and 
Abbot,  1927).  The  distinguishing  colors  of  these  groups 
are,  respectively:  blue,  white,  pale  yellow,  yellow,  reddish, 
and  red.  Typical  stars  in  each  of  these  groups  are,  re¬ 
spectively:  Rigel,  Sirius,  Procyon,  Sun,  Arcturus,  and 
Betelgeuse.  The  surface  temperatures  of  these  typical 
stars  are,  respectively:  16,000°,  11,000°,  8,000°,  6,000°, 
3,500°,  and  2,700°  absolute  Centigrade.  (The  italicized 
portions  refer  to  our  Sun  as  it  is  today.) 

Thus  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  our  Sun  is  just  below 
the  middle  class  today.  There  are  stars  which  are  brighter 
than  it,  and  there  are  stars  which  are  darker.  Procyon, 
which  has  a  temperature  of  8,000°,  is  approximately  2.81 
times  brighter  than  our  Sun.  Sirius,  which  has  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  11,000°,  is  about  11.21  times  brighter  than  our 
Sun.  And  Rigel,  with  its  temperature  of  16,000°,  is  ap¬ 
proximately  50.06  times  brighter  than  our  Sun  today! 
(These  figures  include  the  total  radiation  of  these  starS'-' 
the  invisible  with  the  visible.)  Even  if  we  permit  half  the 
total  radiations  of  these  stars  to  be  invisible  radiations,  we 
still  find  that  there  are  many  stars  that  are  visibly  more 
than  seven  times  brighter  than  our  Sun. 

Therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Bible  statement 
that  our  Sun  was  and  will  be  seven  times  brighter  to  our 
eyes  than  it  is  today  is  not  a  fanciful  statement,  but  it  is 
seen  to  be  well  within  the  limits  of  reason  and  the  facts 
of  astronomical  observation.  Our  Sun  could  be  seven 
times  brighter  to  our  sight  and  still  not  be  as  bright  as 
some  other  suns  in  space. 
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And  now  we  come  to  the  important  concluding  phase  of 
our  study  of  the  Sun  as  its  radiation  relates  to  life  and 
longevity.  According  to  Wien’s  displacement  law  “the 
maximum  of  energy  curve  is  displaced  towards  the  shorter 
wave  lengths  as  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises"' 
(Article  No.  533,  College  Physics,  Reed  and  Guthe,  1919). 
In  discussing  the  Harvard  classification  of  the  stars.  Doc¬ 
tors  Mitchell  and  Abbot  say  that  "accompanying  the  fall 
of  surface  temperature  from  B  type  to  M  type,  the  region 
of  greatest  intensity  in  the  spectrum  shifts  steadily  from 
violet  to  red,  and  when  indicated  on  a  wave-length  scale 
is  found  beyond  the  visible  end  of  the  violet  for  B  type, 
and  beyond  the  visible  end  of  the  red  for  M  type  stars” 
(pp.  223,  224,  Fundamentals  of  Astronomy,  Mitchell  and 
Abbot,  1927).  In  other  words,  beyond  the  visible  end  of 
the  violet  is  in  the  region  of  ultra-violet:  and  beyond  the 
visible  end  of  the  red  is  in  the  region  of  infra-red.  Thus  it 
is  evident  that  when  our  Sun  was  hotter  it  was  radiating 
more  of  its  energy  to  space  in  the  form  of  invisible  ultra¬ 
violet  light! 

In  other  words,  before  the  Flood  the  Earth  was  bathed 
in  a  sunlight  that  was  richer  in  ultra-violet  light.  The 
ultra-violet  light  was  more  powerful,  more  intensified,  and 
included  more  of  the  higher  frequency  waves. 

Studied  from  three  very  different  approaches —  ( 1 )  from 
the  Biblical  approach;  (2)  from  the  geological  approach; 
(3)  and  from  the  astronomical  approach — the  problem  of 
the  antediluvian  longevity  with  its  unusually  large  indi¬ 
viduals  and  its  accompanying  ideal  warm  climate  is  har¬ 
moniously  solved.  We  have  found  that  the  PRIMARY 
CAUSE  of  the  antediluvian  longevity  was  a  more  powerful 
ultra-violet  light  which  came  to  us  from  our  once  much 
brighter  Sun.  A  minor  source  of  that  valuable  hygienic 
and  therapeutic  radiation  was  in  our  self-luminous  Moon. 
And  the  brighter  visible  light  from  both  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon  were  another  minor  cause  of  that  wonderful  antedi¬ 
luvian  longevity,  in  that  the  brighter  light  stimulated  the 
production  of  more  vitamin  A  in  the  green  plants,  especi¬ 
ally  in  their  leaves.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  all  the 
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vitamines  were  more  abundant  in  the  food  of  both  animals 
and  people  as  a  result  of  the  stronger  solar  radiations 
which  the  Earth  received  in  antediluvian  times  from  our 
more  brilliant  Sun  and  our  self-luminous  satellite. 

And  now  you  may  find  added  interest  and  evidence  in 
some  statements  that  are  found  in  the  old  Chinese  sacred 
books.  The  Chinese,  you  will  remember,  were  highly 
civilized  early  in  their  history,  so  their  early  writings  have 
in  them  considerable  valuable  historical  information.  It 
was  the  serious-minded  Chinese  people  who  early  de¬ 
veloped  astronomical  instruments  to  aid  them  in  being 
accurate.  Notice  the  statements  concerning  nature  and 
astronomy  in  the  following  quotation  (italics  and  capitals 
are  mine,  used  for  emphasis ) : 

“While  the  first  state  of  the  atmosphere  lasted,  a  pure 
pleasure  and  a  perfect  tranquility  reigned  over  all  nature. 
There  was  neither  labor,  pain,  nor  sorrow,  nor  criminality. 
Nothing  made  opposition  to  the  will  of  man.  The  whole 
creation  enjoyed  a  state  of  happiness;  everything  was 
beautiful,  everything  was  good;  all  beings  were  perfect  in 
their  kind.  In  this  happy  age,  heaven  and  earth  employed 
their  virtues  jointly  to  embellish  nature.  There  was  no 
jarring  in  the  elements,  no  inclemency  in  the  air;  all  things 
grew  without  labor;  and  universal  fertility  prevailed.  The 
active  and  passive  virtues  conspired  together,  without  any 
effort  or  opposition,  to  produce  and  perfect  the  universe. 
In  this  state  of  the  first  heaven,  man  was  inwardly  united 
to  the  supreme  Reason;  and  outwardly  he  practiced  all  the 
works  of  justice.  The  heart  rejoiced  in  truth,  and  there 
was  no  mixture  of  falsehood.  There  were  no  impetuous 
winds  nor  excessive  rains.  THE  SUN  AND  THE 
MOON,  without  ever  being  clouded,  FURNISHED  A 
LIGHT  PURER  AND  BRIGHTER  than  at  present” 
{Ramsay  on  the  Mythology  of  the  Pagans). 

In  bringing  this  treatise  to  a  close  I  feel  like  saying,  the 
half  has  never  yet  been  told!  What  a  wonderful  world 
our  antediluvian  ancestors  enjoyed!  In  the  great  Books  of 
Nature,  Inspiration,  History,  and  Mythology  we  are  told 
that  the  food  of  the  antediluvian  giants  was  abundant: 
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it  was  rich  in  the  life-giving  properties:  and  it  was  of 
great  variety.  There  were  no  hot  and  dry  deserts  any¬ 
where:  neither  were  there  any  barren  wastes  of  snow  and 
ice.  The  air  was  healthfully  moist  and  warm  and  full  of 
oxygen  and  ozone.  Disease  germs,  bacteria,  miasma,  and 
fermentation  were  held  in  check  by  the  powerful  invisible 
ultra-violet  rays  of  the  brighter  sunlight.  The  fragrance 
of  unnumbered  flowers  floated  on  the  gentle  breezes  that 
were  always  of  moderate  force.  Devastating  storms  were 
unknown!  Bitter  cold  winters  were  unknown.  Even 
frosty  nights  were  never  experienced.  Tropical  and 
subtropical  vegetation  was  seen  in  every  land,  even 
near  the  North  and  South  Poles.  Frequent  water¬ 
ways  added  their  charms  to  the  landscapes,  and  served 
their  purposes  well  in  preserving  the  landscaped  assem¬ 
blages  of  plants  and  animals,  so  that  there  was  a  pleasing 
diversity  as  men  travelled  from  place  to  place.  If  con¬ 
tentment  makes  for  greater  health  and  greater  longevity, 
then  our  stalwart  antediluvian  ancestors  had  another  cause 
for  living  to  a  happy  old  age  as  multi-centenarians! 

Note:  The  reader  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
a  book  bearing  the  title  “SOLAR  ASTRONOMY,  the 
Ancient  Climate,  and  the  Flood”  is  receiving  its  third  and 
flnal  revision  for  publication  at  an  early  date.  It  will  give: 
The  Bible’s  story  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Flood;  a  scien- 
tifle  study  of  the  Sun,  its  behavior,  construction,  and  source 
of  energy;  the  Moon  compared  with  the  Sun;  a  review  of 
the  reading  of  the  fossil  record  of  the  ancient  warm 
climate;  the  all-important  ancient  water-vapor  super-heaven, 
discussed  scientiflcally  and  Biblically;  causes  of  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  longevity  and  giants;  the  unaltered  lunar  record  of 
the  Moon’s  sudden  extinction;  light-pressure  suddenly  re¬ 
duced,  ample  cause  for  world-wide  tidal  waves;  a  review 
of  the  geological  record  of  a  suddenly  chilled  Earth, 
gigantic  earthquakes,  devastating  tidal  waves,  and  the 
miracle  of  new  continents;  and  the  “new”  perspective.  In 
the  Appendix  the  reader  will  And  several  closely  related 
studies  which  expand  with  evidence  certain  phases  of  the 
main  treatises  of  the  book,  such  as:  “THE  Beginning’’  and 
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Weeks  of  Creation;  Why  did  the  Creator  do  it?;  More 
Centuries  needed;  The  Reserved  Hail  and  Armageddon; 
The  Zodiacal  Light  and  Gegenschein;  Real  Hell  Fire  and 
a  Real  New  Earth;  and  Homes,  Children,  and  Life  in  the 
New  Earth.  The  author  will  be  glad  to  have  a  word  from 
those  who  are  interested,  or  wish  to  contribute  a  little 
valuable  information. 


THE  PLACE  OF  MUSKINGUM  COLLEGE  IN 
CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION* 

By  W.  O.  Thompson, 

PRESIDENT  EMERITIS  OF  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Introduction 

Permit  me  in  my  opening  sentence  to  give  expression  to 
my  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the  honor  of  appearing 
on  this  platform  as  speaker  of  the  afternoon.  The  occasion 
is  too  significant  to  waste  much  time  in  apology  for  the 
speaker  or  in  explanation  of  why  we  are  here. 

The  memory  today  of  the  Rev.  John  Knox  Montgomery, 
D.D.  is  so  fragrant  with  the  finest  ideals  of  Muskingum 
College  that  it  affects  every  other  thought  in  our  minds 
or  words  upon  our  lips.  He  was  not  only  the  prophet  to 
his  church  but  the  friend  in  the  college  to  the  aspiring 
youth  who  here  sought  education.  The  long  term  of 
service  in  itself  would  have  brought  him  distinction;  but 
the  character  of  that  service  together  with  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  years,  constitute  a  certain  testimony  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  The  call  to  the  Presidency  and 
the  response  to  the  service  might  have  been  of  little  sig¬ 
nificance.  but  for  the  rugged  character  that  lay  back  of  a 
far  sighted  vision  as  to  the  place  of  the  Christian  college 
in  the  scheme  of  things  which  we  sometimes  call  the  social 
order.  President  Montgomery  has  won  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  educators,  parents 
and  students  and  is  entitled  to  the  undimishing  gratitude 
of  the  church  which  he  loved  and  which  he  served. 

The  circumstances  under  which  we  meet  today  are  quite 
unusual  in  the  history  of  American  education.  They  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  finest  tributes  to  the  family  that  any 
Board  of  Trustees  could  pay.  At  the  same  time  it  brings 
to  these  young  men  the  challenge  of  the  hour  to  carry  on 
not  in  the  letter  of  their  father’s  life  but  in  the  spirit  of  his 

*An  address  at  Muskingum  College,  1:00  P.  M.,  Friday, 
November  11,  1932,  at  the  Induction  into  office  of  Robert  M. 
Montgomery  as  President  and  J,  Knox  Montgomery,  Jr.,  as 
Vice  President. 
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life  bringing  into  the  institution  the  virility  and  energy  of 
a  new  generation.  I  am  sure  that  1  speak  for  multitudes 
in  addition  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Faculty  when  I 
declare  that  in  these  exercises  we  are  bringing  into  office 
two  young  men  who  have  earned  their  place  and  who  at 
the  same  time  face  a  challenge  of  a  cooperative  service  in 
building  the  Muskingum  of  the  next  generation.  The  con¬ 
fidence  expressed  by  the  election  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  is  a  great  encouragement  and  looks  toward  the 
continuity  of  a  spiritual  quality  in  the  service  of  Mus¬ 
kingum  college  most  gratifying  to  all  the  friends  of  higher 
Christian  education.  These  brothers  must  accept  the 
challenge  of  that  idealism  in  the  spirit  of  magnanimity  and 
generosity  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  past.  They 
must  face  in  their  official  duty  whatever  in  the  providence 
of  God  lies  in  the  pathway  of  service. 

In  appraising  the  situation  today  we  should  be  negligent 
if  we  failed  to  note  the  important  place  in  the  progress  of 
the  last  three  decades  occupied  by  Mrs.  Montgomery.  Her 
alert  sympathies  with  students  grew  out  of  a  warm  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  interests  of  her  husband  and  her  home. 
Amid  these  surroundings  the  College  became  a  second 
home.  Those  of  us  who  are  men  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
social  and  spiritual  values  in  a  good  wife  and  mother. 
We  tend  to  forget  our  side  partners.  I  recall  an  expression 
by  Dr.  Montgomery  at  the  funeral  services  of  my  mother 
which  I  could  not  forget.  In  speaking  of  her  services  as  a 
Bible  teacher,  and  in  other  circles,  he  remarked  that  he 
thought  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  heaven  would 
be  to  see  the  unrecognized  and  unrewarded  mothers  of 
earth  pass  by  to  receive  their  service  crowns.  That  was 
Dr.  Montgomery’s  point  of  view. 

It  may  have  occurred  to  you  that  very  few  successful 
College  Presidents  have  been,  or  are  bachelors.  I  know 
one.  He  has  saved  the  situation  in  part  by  establishing  a 
home  with  a  most  gracious  and  refined  relative  as  hostess. 
But  for  her,  I  fear  he  would  be  lost  to  many  a  delightful 
and  important  occasion. 
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In  the  case  before  us  today  I  am  sure  Dr.  Montgomery 
would  have  been  the  most  willing  and  enthusiastic  witness 
among  us  as  to  the  character  and  service  rendered  by  his 
wife  whom  we  honor  today  as  we  remember  gratefully  the 
years  of  kindly  and  efficient  service  she  gave  so  freely. 
For  a  generation  she  will  stand  as  a^i  inspiration  and  a 
challenge  to  these  two  younger  wives,  today  witnessing 
the  honors  of  their  husbands,  to  bring  along  the  charm 
and  hospitality  of  the  President’s  home. 

Before  entering  upon  the  brief  address  of  the  afternoon 
I  desire  to  give  expression  to  my  hearty  congratulations 
upon  the  opportunity  for  service  that  Muskingum  offers  to 
these  two  young  men.  I  am  speaking  of  them  as  brothers, 
as  cooperative  officials  devoted  to  the  great  inviting  cause 
of  Christian  education.  I  am  confident  that  this  noble 
task,  while  carrying  many  burdens,  will  strew  the  pathway 
with  many  grateful  recognitions  and  with  many  reasons 
for  happy  satisfactions.  Let  us  all  unite  in  our  earnest 
congratulations,  but  also  in  our  fervent  desire  that  the  way 
for  the  progress  of  Muskingum  College  and  of  a  large  and 
wealthy  service  by  these  young  men  shall  always  be  open. 
I  could  wish,  as  I  am  sure  you  could  wish,  that  they  might 
have  always  a  cooperative  and  sustaining  Board  of  Trustees 
and  Faculty.  I  could  wish  that  their  relations  to  the 
student  body  might  be  one  of  spiritual  leadership  and  of 
sympathetic  service.  The  honors  of  this  service  may  be 
very  great,  but  the  honor  of  living  and  serving  in  the 
name  of  the  Master  in  as  fine  a  Christian  spirit  as  did 
their  father  will,  in  itself,  be  an  unmeasurable  reward. 

The  theme  that  seemed  most  appropriate  to  me  for  this 
afternoon  was  a  brief  statement  of  the  place  of  Muskingum 
College  in  Christian  education. 

The  College 

At  the  outset  one  might  turn  to  the  history  of  the  col¬ 
lege  and  see  in  its  beginnings  and  in  the  list  of  its  Presi¬ 
dents  and  Faculties  one  of  those  persistent  but  clear  mind¬ 
ed  conceptions  as  to  the  value  of  the  college  that  was 
found  in  a  great  many  communities,  north,  south,  east 
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and  west.  The  objectives  that  these  men  had  were  not 
so  technical  as  in  modern  days,  but  they  were  not  lack¬ 
ing  in  quality  or  loftiness  of  purpose.  It  is  vain  to  recall 
by  way  of  contrast  certain  conditions  which  obtained  then 
and  now  particularly  as  to  physical  equipment,  salaries, 
and  the  like.  In  those  days  education  was  chiefly  a  per¬ 
sonal  matter.  Professors  sought  to  enlighten  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  student  while  but  few  organizations  about  the 
college  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  another  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  developing  talents  in  college.  There  were 
few  things  to  enlist  their  attention  or  time.  This  probably 
explains  the  prevalence  of  the  literary  society  and  the 
emphasis  upon  the  traditional  literary  form  of  education. 

It  was  noticeable  a  half  a  century  ago  that  young  men, 
especially,  were  concerned  in  college  about  what  they  were 
to  be  rather  than  about  what  they  were  to  get.  A  young 
man  desired  to  study  for  a  profession  because  it  enabled 
him  to  live  in  the  circle  where  he  could  operate  consistently 
with  his  own  ideals.  This  explains  substantially  why 
one  young  man  took  to  the  ministry,  another  to  medicine 
and  another  to  law.  The  contrast  with  the  present  day 
is  that  students  have  put  a  new  emphasis  upon  the  value 
of  achievement  and  of  the  kind  of  guarantee  of  future 
reward.  In  other  words  they  are  looking  pretty  cle2irly  to 
the  financial  remuneration  of  the  career  upon  which  they 
are  to  enter.  One  cannot  fail  to  see  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  outlooks.  The  first  is  essentially  Christian; 
the  second  is  essentially  material.  The  testimony  of  the 
alumni  of  this  college  both  men  and  women,  if  it  could  be 
assembled,  would  in  my  opinion  present  this  Christian  point 
of  view  as  the  basic  thing  in  the  minds  both  of  parents 
and  students  at  Muskingum  College.  Personally  I  never 
heard  a  discussion  among  students  in  my  day  as  to  the 
probable  earnings  of  a  graduate.  Today  it  fills  the  sta¬ 
tistical  tables.  The  college  graduate  is  actually  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents  as  compared  to  a  High  School  boy 
or  girl. 

The  Christian  college  lays  hold  of  the  first  conception 
of  life  and  of  a  career.  It  illuminates  the  conception  all 
along  the  pathway.  Inevitably  this  leads  to  the  conception 
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of  character  as  the  goal  toward  which  all  educated  people 
should  journey.  Let  us  not  assume  therefore,  as  some 
seem  to  do,  that  character  is  one  of  those  happy  results 
that  can  be  carved  out  by  a  theory  of  education.  Rather 
let  us  remember  that  character  whether  Christian  character 
or  otherwise  is  the  result  of  combining  the  native  talent  of 
a  student  with  the  current  objectives  in  education  of  his 
day  and  the  methods  of  instruction  by  teachers  that  have 
a  definite  objective.  This  is  fundamentally  the  reason  why 
a  Christian  teacher,  other  things  being  equal,  will  bring  a 
greater  emphasis  upon  Christian  character  than  a  non- 
Christian  teacher  will  do.  It  presents  fundamentally  the 
reason  why  everyone  around  a  Christian  college  partakes 
in  some  degree  of  the  atmosphere  created  and  maintained 
by  the  attitude  of  a  Faculty  and  the  traditions  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  It  has  been  said  with  some  force  that  Christianity 
is  caught  rather  than  taught.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
education.  There  is  a  real  value  in  association.  Scholars 
have  always  appreciated  the  value  of  study  under  dis¬ 
tinguished  professors  or  under  less  distinguished  professors 
whose  personal  quality  seems  to  be  contagious.  The  con¬ 
tagion  of  the  class  room  therefore  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  I  am  disposed  to  suggest  also  that  there  is  certain 
contagion  in  the  President’s  office  to  which  some  members 
of  the  Faculty  and  student  body  might  well  expose  them¬ 
selves.  I  am  trying  to  make  the  plea  that  in  all  the  circles 
the  college  give  up  the  idea  that  everybody  is  trying  to 
force  somebody  to  do  something  he  doesn’t  want  to  do. 

An  institution  of  learning,  such  as  a  college,  is  an  or¬ 
ganized  opportunity  for  education.  That  opportunity  may 
be  larger  or  smaller  as  the  college  may  afford.  The 
primary  assumption  is  that  a  college  is  a  place  where  peo¬ 
ple  go  to  seek  an  education.  If  that  conception  were  drop¬ 
ped  out  the  institution  no  longer  would  have  adequate 
reason  to  exist.  It  is  assumed  that  members  of  the  Faculty 
are  competent  to  give  instruction  in  the  usual  and  ordinary 
subjects  of  instruction  constituting  college  curriculum.  In 
addition  to  these  things,  however,  there  are  certain  in¬ 
tellectual,  social  and  spiritual  influences,  we  some  time 
call  them  inspirations,  that  seem  to  gather  about  certain 
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professors  like  a  halo.  Then  there  is  a  certain  something 
about  students  that  attracts  the  attention  of  the  professor. 
Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  this  human  interest  in  what 
we  term  scholarship  or  education  in  its  larger  sense  is  the 
measuring  test  of  progress. 

Into  this  sort  of  a  situation  certain  forces  may  enter 
without  asking  our  permission  or  approval.  These  forces 
give  direction  to  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  students. 
They  may  be  Christian  or  they  may  be  pagan.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  classroom  may  tend  toward  reverence  or  it 
may  tend  toward  cynicism.  The  philosophy  of  a  college 
may  give  a  larger  impression  to  materialism  than  the  pro¬ 
fessor  intends.  He  may  practically  submerge  his  Christian 
thinking  to  other  points  of  view  in  his  zeal  to  be  fair.  The 
opinion  is  here  expressed  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Christian  college  is  oftentimes  more  important  than  its 
didactic  teaching.  The  fact  that  the  contagion  of  a  class¬ 
room  cannot  be  denied  brings  unusual  emphasis  upon  the 
state  of  mind,  the  point  of  view  and  the  attitude  taken  by 
older  people  who  undertake  to  instruct  and  lead  a  younger 
group.  People  who  assume  that  their  duty  has  been  well 
accomplished  when  they  have  successfully  and  vociferously 
declared  their  allegiance  to  certain  great  doctrines,  religious 
or  political,  have  a  rude  awakening  awaiting  them  a  little 
farther  on.  My  observation  is  that  most  students  think 
about  the  instruction  of  their  classrooms  five  years  after 
graduation  much  more  effectively  than  they  do  as  under 
graduates,  when  their  chief  ambition  seems  to  be  to  make 
the  grade.  In  later  life  they  become  earnestly  in  search 
of  the  truth  which  they  may  believe,  the  principles  on 
which  they  may  act.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is 
characteristic  of  nearly  all  scholars.  The  books  they 
read  after  graduation,  the  associations  they  maintain  and 
the  point  of  view  they  assume  in  life,  all  have  a  distinct 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
start  they  made  in  the  study  of  any  subject.  Men  seem 
to  take  special  pride  in  certifying  to  the  value  of  those  of 
their  professors  who  not  only  laid  a  foundation  for  a  broad 
study,  but  carried  with  it  a  certain  indefinable  and  inde¬ 
scribable  something  which  resulted  in  culture  and  abiding 
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interest.  These  are  the  distinctive  things  that  constitute 
a  college.  They  create  its  atmosphere.  They  set  up  its 
ideals.  They  originate  its  traditions  so  that  men  may  well 
say  that  a  college  is  constituted  by  a  student  and  Mark 
Hopkins  on  opposite  ends  of  the  log. 

Let  it  be  observed  as  we  pass  along  that  this  kind  of 
teaching  and  this  general  attitude  toward  religion  never 
creates  prejudices;  never  commits  the  student  to  narrow 
and  prejudiced  views;  never  interferes  with  his  freedom 
of  action  or  his  responsibility  and  does  not  apply  the 
principle  of  force  in  his  education. 

Here  I  may  intimate  that  education  being  a  life  process 
should  never  at  any  stage  be  lacking  in  freedom.  To  de¬ 
stroy  the  freedom  of  one  trying  to  learn  is  to  make  him 
a  robot  rather  than  a  free  citizen.  Freedom  in  education 
is.  in  my  opinion,  essential  to  its  highest  achievement.  A 
great  many  people  are  afraid  of  freedom.  They  fear  the 
consequences.  They  are  not  willing  to  trust  the  children 
whom  they  have  trained  and  disciplined.  They  are  not 
willing  to  trust  the  men  and  women  who  have  been  more 
or  less  successfully  selected  for  their  work.  To  be  sure 
there  are  some  dangers  to  the  individual  exercising  his 
own  liberty.  There  are  greater  dangers  in  having  his 
liberty  suppressed. 

This  freedom  which  I  desire  to  emphasize  as  much  as 
possible  is  always  associated  in  people  of  right  thinking 
with  moral  responsibility.  In  our  present  day  one  hears 
on  the  streets  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  liberty,  personal 
liberty,  freedom,  and  words  of  similar  significance  used 
by  people  who  are  utterly  lacking  in  any  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  are  not  constructive  factors  in  society.  They 
take  an  extremely  selfish  point  of  view  and  regard  life 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  rewards  rather  than  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  creative  opportunity  and  service.  It  is 
useless  to  talk  of  this  to  people  who  have  become  obsessed 
with  the  idea  of  their  own  freedom.  They  would  listen 
more  attentively,  if  you  discussed  their  personal  im¬ 
portance.  I  note  this  particularly  in  men  who  are  scholars, 
in  institutions  of  learning,  as  well  as  the  everyday  neigh- 
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bor  walking  along  Main  Street.  It  is  the  old  problem  of 
the  quality  of  character  in  the  individual  or  family  or  com* 
munity.  A  certain  group  of  us  are  afraid  to  trust  our 
freedom  because  we  are  confident  that  our  neighbor  will 
abuse  his  freedom.  This  is  a  philosophy  of  trusting  God 
and  keeping  your  powder  dry.  At  the  present  day  from 
Japan  or  Russia  around  the  world,  in  either  direction,  the 
minds  of  men  are  filled  with  distrust,  suspicion,  lack  of 
confidence  and  in  many  instances  their  tongues  speak 
deceitfulness.  This  attitude  of  suspicion  cannot  possibly 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  Christian  thinking  can  have 
free  sway.  It  is  impossible  for  such  suspicious  minds  to 
enjoy  and  utilize  the  freedom  they  talk  about.  The  free¬ 
dom  for  which  I  am  pleading  this  afternoon  in  education 
is  a  responsible  freedom  where  scholars  recognize  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  their  own  lives  as  affecting  both  the  character 
and  the  scholarship  of  their  students.  This  principle  how¬ 
ever  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  teaching  body.  It  is 
equally  true  of  the  student  himself.  Freedom  and  responsi¬ 
bility  can  only  be  contributory  to  character  as  people  ap¬ 
preciate  their  place  in  the  development  of  a  social  order. 
Too  often  we  put  all  the  freedom  on  ourselves  and  all  the 
responsibility  on  the  other  person.  Every  person  in  office 
who  must  administer  the  interests  of  other  people  will 
recognize  at  once  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  into  the  minds 
of  the  same  person  in  due  proportion  the  conceptions  of 
freedom  and  responsibility.  In  all  our  popular  efforts  in 
the  building  of  churches  and  colleges  or  political  organiza¬ 
tions  or  business  efficiency,  men  are  clamoring  for  a  service 
that  is  responsive  to  the  demands  of  responsibility.  We 
are  constantly  complaining  about  the  boss  system  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Usually  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  freedom  of  the 
employee  is  utilized  in  selfish  consideration  rather  than  in 
consideration  of  the  business  entrusted  to  his  care. 

In  the  development  of  college  education  and  of  the 
character  that  people  desire  among  college  graduates  it 
will  be  noted  that  this  failure  to  connect  freedom  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  opens  the  door  for  all  sorts  of  reckless  and 
irresponsible  living.  It  will  account  for  many  of  the  dis¬ 
creditable  attitudes  in  the  classroom  as  revealed  in  ex- 
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amination  papers  and  for  a  good  deal  of  the  popular 
clamor  around  the  college  which  fails  to  discover  with 
ethical  insight  the  difference  between  opposing  views. 

Among  undergraduates  there  is  a  large  amount  of  very 
keen  and  discriminating  thinking.  At  the  same  time  among 
these  same  people,  when  selfish  interests  present  them¬ 
selves,  the  college  intellect  seems  to  be  clouded  and  un¬ 
certain  and  the  ethical  judgment  quite  out  of  line  with  the 
thinking  of  these  same  people  under  different  circum¬ 
stances.  I  am  saying  this  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  growth  and  development  of  a  well 
poised  character  is  not  an  accident  nor  an  achievement 
easy  to  make.  Character,  as  the  very  word  signifies,  lies 
in  the  line  of  consequences  that  follow  painful  struggle. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  and  others  that  might 
be  stated,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  place  that 
formal  instruction  in  religion  has  as  the  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  desirable  Christian  character.  Primarily  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  one  subject  may  be  used  for  formal 
instruction  and  not  another.  The  assumption  seems  to  be 
that  one  may  study  reading  or  mathematics  simply  for  the 
content  of  the  subject  without  any  reference  to  the  effect 
of  that  study  in  producing  character.  Indeed  many  people 
now  assume  that  certain  subjects  lend  themselves  easily  to 
a  particular  state  of  mind,  while  others  are  not  all  related 
to  it.  I  recognize  that  this  a  debatable  and  somewhat 
difficult  question.  I  also  recognize  that  some  professors 
teaching  mathematics  would  stimulate  more  ethical,  social 
and  Christian  thinking  on  the  part  of  students  than  other 
professors  who  are  teaching  sociology,  economics  or  ethics. 

But  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  certain  subjects  more 
readily  lend  themselves  to  Christian  culture  than  others. 
Even  in  a  theological  school  it  is  not  always  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  one  of  the  subjects  would  most  profoundly  in¬ 
fluence  the  religious  point  of  view  or  the  Christian  culture 
of  the  forthcoming  minister.  It  is  true  that  in  teaching 
history,  for  example,  professors  may  be  so  indifferent  and 
so  neutral  in  their  point  of  view  as  to  omit  all  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  passing  events  in  a  going  world.  By  that 
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very  omission  they  may  fail  to  present  to  the  student  a 
complete  view.  In  a  polite  way  it  is  a  form  of  sectarian 
or  narrow  instruction.  As  over  against  this,  men  quote 
the  dogmatism  of  the  less  scholarly  man.  The  plea  is 
made  here  this  afternoon  that  there  is  a  reasonable  ground 
on  which  the  definite  instruction  in  the  significance  of  a 
particular  subject  with  an  appropriate  interpretation  of  its 
place  in  life  will  yield  a  desirable  consequence  or  result 
apart  from  the  charge  of  narrowness,  of  error,  or  of  bigotry. 
This  is  not  to  commit  ourselves  to  false  theory  of  education 
or  to  the  application  of  false  methods  in  instruction. 

On  the  subject  of  teaching  religion  let  it  be  understood 
that  there  is  a  legitimate  difference  of  opinion.  Part  of 
this  difference  arises  from  the  definition  which  some  people 
give  of  religion.  There  are  those  who  feel  that  religion 
is  a  spiritual  experience  which  cannot  be  transferred  and 
which  no  amount  of  dogmatic  teaching  will  accomplish. 
Perhaps  this  is  claiming  too  much.  The  simple  truth  is 
that  the  Scriptures  constitute  the  text  book  for  religion. 
The  content  here  can  be  taught  as  anywhere  else.  The 
argument  is  advanced  that  familiarity  with  this  content  is 
the  best  preparation  for  the  spiritual  experience  referred 
to.  It  comes  back  to  this  that  people  who  know  their 
Bibles  best  are  apt  to  be  the  people  who  come  forward  to 
the  Christian,  spiritual  experience.  The  objection  that 
some  people  raise  that  young  manhood  or  womanhood 
should  be  left  the  free  exercise  of  its  own  choice  seems 
very  plausible.  The  practical  difficulty  with  this  suggestion 
lies  in  another  picture  when  we  undertake  to  say  the  same 
thing  about  all  other  subjects  of  instruction.  Why  not 
leave  the  children  free  to  their  own  choice  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  will  familiarize  themselves  with  the  content 
of  any  one  of  the  great  areas  of  learning.  We  never  con¬ 
template  such  a  situation.  The  reason  why  men  object  to 
the  teaching  of  the  content  of  religion  so  far  as  discover¬ 
able  is,  that  they  believe  that  it  is  the  application  of  force 
or  the  inculcation  of  prejudice  or  dogmatic  opinion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  that  kind  of  an  objection  can  be  fairly  well 
sustained  against  a  great  many  subjects  and  against  many 
teachers.  The  history  of  education  from  that  point  of 
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view  is  an  effort  to  eliminate  prejudice,  passion  and  dog^ 
matism  from  the  instruction  of  teachers.  Partisanship  and 
political  preference  together  with  religious  bias  are  all 
under  disapproval.  These  facts  therefore  would  seem  to 
render  the  case  pretty  clear  in  justification  of  instruction 
in  religion. 

The  Church 

Historically  religion  has  found  its  chief  support  in  the 
organized  church.  It  may  be  admitted  that  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  outside  of  the  church  who  are  quite  sincerely  Christian 
in  their  philosophy  of  the  world,  in  their  personal  conduct 
and  in  their  general  attitude  toward  society.  However 
these  people  are  not  usually  the  proponents  of  a  positive 
Christian  faith  anymore  than  they  are  the  supporters  of 
the  program  of  the  Christian  church.  It  remains  rather 
clear  in  the  light  of  our  experience,  that,  if  we  are  to  urge 
Christian  education  as  of  high  value  in  society  and  of  great 
importance  to  the  individual,  the  institution  to  which  we 
must  look  for  such  organized  education  will  be  the  church 
and  the  institutions  maintained  by  the  church.  In  making 
such  a  statement  I  recognize,  as  you  do,  the  opposite  senti¬ 
ment.  For  a  generation  adverse  criticism  has  prevailed 
and  scholars  in  high  authority  have  said  that  the  de¬ 
nominational  college  no  longer  has  a  reason  for  existence. 
These  objections  usually  proceed  from  established  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  maintained  by  endowments  or  funds  donated 
from  Christian  sources.  In  a  way  they  are  “biting  the 
hand  that  feeds  them.”  Having  lived  to  be  fifty  years  of 
age  and  having  been  comfortable  all  these  years  and  being 
located  in  an  institution  where  religion  is  not  made  a  vital 
issue  and  looking  at  society  from  the  standpoint  of  pure 
and  unadulterated  sociology  they  regard  the  denomination¬ 
al  college  as  a  little  institution  located  on  the  fringes  of 
civilization  which  from  their  lofty  heights  need  not  be 
given  serious  consideration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  Main  Street  argument  which 
has  been  urged  against  the  denominational  college  is  but 
another  form  of  the  argument  against  the  plain  people  of 
any  country  as  appropriate  subjects  of  education. 
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That  has  been  the  struggle  ever  since  the  Reformation. 
Protestantism  did  not  take  up  the  theory  of  universal  edu- 
cation.  The  Roman  church  was  never  committed  to  it. 
The  result  has  been  that  education  flourished  chiefly  among 
the  favored  classes  for  a  long,  long  time.  These  modern 
days  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  are  the  days 
in  which  the  American  child  has  become  vocal.  These  are 
the  days  in  which  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of  children 
have  arisen.  There  never  has  been  a  generation  of  children 
more  fortunate  in  their  educational  experience  and  all  that 
goes  with  it  than  the  present  generation.  We  have  in¬ 
stalled  sanitary  regulations,  recreational  privileges,  health 
supervision,  supervised  play,  the  attention  of  the  physician 
and  nurse,  a  better  equipped  teacher  and  vastly  better 
school  buildings.  All  this  has  cost  us  money  but  the 
children  are  worth  the  price.  We  have  also  banished  the 
American  saloon,  an  American  nuisance,  which  both 
political  parties  say  in  their  platforms  shall  never  return. 
It  requires  little  intelligence  to  see,  however,  that  in  the 
outcry  against  taxation  and  the  superficial  objection  to 
our  courses  of  study  in  the  public  schools  and  the  eager 
appetite  for  beer  that  we  are  making  war  upon  our  public 
schools  and  upon  the  best  ideals  of  education.  It  is  into 
this  field  that  the  church  must  enter  with  an  undiminished 
testimony.  The  church  must  be  just  as  clear  in  her  an¬ 
tagonism  to  the  forces  of  unrighteousness,  no  matter  from 
what  source  they  come,  as  she  is  strong  in  her  appeal 
for  truth. 


The  Denominational  College 

The  denominational  college,  therefore,  when  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  church  and  when  well  equipped  for  the 
work  before  her,  is  one  of  the  agencies  of  modern  society 
unparalleled  by  any  other  and  oftentimes  unexcelled.  The 
early  history  of  higher  education  shows  a  distinctively 
Christian  atmosphere  and  foundation.  It  was  less  formally 
under  the  control  of  ecclessiastical  organizations  than  in 
these  modern  days.  It  may  be  noted  however  that  Chris¬ 
tian  people  regret  the  lack  of  emphasis  upon  Christian 
ideals  in  a  number  of  these  colleges  and  are  turning  to  the 
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denominational  college  as  the  best  expression  of  Christian 
idealism  that  modern  education  knows. 

If  I  mistake  not  Muskingum  college  has  a  distinct  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  field  such  as  I  have  described  and  for  a 
service  such  as  I  have  tried  to  outline.  If  Muskingum 
college  is  simply  one  more  college,  this  day  has  very  little 
significance.  If  however  this  day  shall  prove  to  be  a  re¬ 
vival  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  and  a  new  consecration 
to  Christian  idealism  in  education  and  a  new  dedication 
to  this  high  order  of  service,  then  the  induction  of  these 
two  young  men  into  office  is  the  most  significant  day  of  their 
lives  so  far.  We  have  no  idolatrous  ideals  in  mind  when 
we  pay  our  respect  to  their  honored  father  in  whose 
inauguration  in  1904  I  had  the  honor  to  participate.  Few 
of  us  at  that  date  had  the  vision  to  see  the  possibility  of 
his  twenty-seven  years  of  service.  We  need  not  even 
assume  that  he  saw  it.  We  are  bound  to  conclude  how¬ 
ever  that  this  great  vision  caught  him  and  held  him  spell 
bound,  while  through  the  years  with  great  self  denial  and 
with  personal  hardships,  he  never  faltered  nor  lost  his 
grip  upon  the  main  issue  of  Muskingum  college.  We  re¬ 
joice  greatly  now  in  that  distinguished  service.  We  are 
also  very  happy  today  in  bringing  in  his  two  sons  as  our 
color  bearers  to  carry  the  flag  on  and  on.  As  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1878  I  may  throw  out  a  word  to  the  younger 
alumni  and  to  the  undergraduates  now  in  college  appeal¬ 
ing  to  them  for  loyalty,  devotion  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
college  whose  history  is  not  without  honor  and  distinction. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  -  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  PERSONS 

By  Reverend  John  E.  Kuizenga,  D.D. 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

I  demolish  theories  and  any  rampart  thrown  up  to  resist  the 
knowledge  of  God,  I  tuke  every  project  prisoner  to  make  it 
obey  Christ. — 2  Cor.  10:5,  MoffaVs  Translation. 

Chesterton  has  a  curious  figure  which  he  thinks  eX" 
presses  the  difficulties  facing  modern  thought.  He  says 
that  when  Whistler  was  preparing  to  make  a  portrait,  he 
had  the  habit  of  rapidly  sketching  some  twenty  sketches 
of  the  subject.  Now  suppose  that  every  time  Whistler 
turned  to  the  subject  who  was  sitting  for  him,  he  found 
some  other  person  sitting  there.  How  could  he  ever 
sketch  a  portrait?  Would  he  not  grow  discouraged  and 
give  it  up?  That  according  to  Chesterton  is  exactly  the 
effect  of  the  notion  that  Christianity  is  adherence  to  a 
series  of  ever  changing  ideals.  But  he  does  not  go  far 
enough.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  get  a  parallel,  we  must 
imagine  not  only  that  the  subject  changes  all  the  time, 
but  that  Whistler  himself  changes  all  the  time.  Then 
how  in  the  world  can  there  be  a  portrait,  and  how  could 
we  talk  of  progress? 

He  would  be  a  brave  man  who  would  undertake  to 
tell  exactly  what  are  the  characteristics  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation.  One  of  our  best  minds,  himself  a  professor  of  the 
philosophy  of  education  in  a  great  university,  in  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  new  education  gives  us  twenty-five  character¬ 
istics,  and  on  these  makes  twenty-five  comments  which  are 
both  commendation  and  warning  in  each  case — rather  a 
bewildering  outcome  for  one  who  tries  to  form  a  correct 
judgment!*  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  new  edu¬ 
cation  is  adrift.  Let  us  rather  say  the  complexity  of  our 
new  knowledge  is  so  great,  and  the  experiments  so  many, 
that  it  is  hard  to  know  what  we  are  at.  Perhaps  we  may  find 
two  characteristics  that  would  be  generally  admitted,  first 
that  education  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  persons, 

*H.  H.  Home:  This  New  Education,  chapts.  4,  5. 
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and  second  that  these  persons  are  to  be  developed  by  action, 
primarily  by  response  to  actual  situations  in  the  actual  world. 
Both  of  these  represent  gains  in  the  field  of  education. 

Education  as  the  development  of  persons  is  a  gain,  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  pretty  clearly  the  aims  that  educational 
theory  has  discarded.  Gone  is  the  goal  of  mere  knowledge, 
gone  is  the  goal  of  mere  practical  efficiency,  gone  is  the 
goal  of  mere  adjustment  to  citizenship,  and  gone  finally  is 
the  goal  of  mere  ethical  conduct.  The  person  is  some¬ 
thing  larger  and  greater  than  all  these,  and  it  is  with  this 
larger  person  that  we  reckon  today.  The  other  goal,  de¬ 
velopment  of  persons  in  relation  to  actual  environment,  is 
also  an  educational  gain.  Life  is  the  real  thing  desired, 
life  as  actually  lived  in  the  real  world  of  nature  and  man 
and  God.  The  school  may  not,  therefore,  be  artificial  and 
apart  from  reality.  The  thing  that  counts  is  actual  living 
in  the  world  as  it  is. 

While  both  of  these  views  are  an  advance,  I  am  sure 
they  are  only  educational  gains,  because  they  bring  edu¬ 
cation  back  from  devious  ways  in  which  it  has  been  stray¬ 
ing,  bringing  it  closer  to  the  views  which  earnest  men  have 
always  held.  They  are  saner  views  because  closer  to  the  sanity 
that  has  marked  religion.  The  glory  of  Bible  Christianity 
has  always  been  that  it  shows  us  best  what  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  by  persons,  and  that  use  we  are  to  make  of  environment. 

Let  us  look  first  at  religious  education  and  the  need  of 
integration.  This  word  is  a  favorite  in  some  of  the  newer 
psychology.  It  reminds  of  the  story  of  Tommy  and  Grizel. 
Once  when  Grizel  twitted  Tommy  because  it  took  him  so 
long  to  make  up  his  mind.  Tommy  answered,  “No  wonder, 
because  I  have  so  many  minds  to  make  up.”  According 
to  this  newer  view,  man  at  birth  is  a  very  complex  being, 
not  a  unity  at  all.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
child  is  really  several  selves,  and  that  all  of  these  selves 
must  be  brought  under  the  dominance  of  a  single  self, 
which  is  a  more  or  less  precarious  union  of  them  all.  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  know  altogether  what  to  make  of 
this  sort  of  thing,  sounding  somewhat  like  a  rewriting  of 
the  Leibnitzian  Monadology,  How  seriously  are  we  to 
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reckon  with  the  man  who  says  that  the  human  being  is 
really  several  selves,  several  co-consciousnesses,  and  that, 
when  one  of  the  lesser  selves  breaks  away,  we  have 
multiple  personality?  Does  he  really  mean  that  the  several 
selves  in  an  individual  are  united  only  in  a  sort  of  com« 
panionate  marriage,  with  permanent  divorce  imminent? 
That  is,  are  we  dealing  with  phenomenology,  or  with 
ontology?  Does  he  really  mean  that  there  is  no  soul, 
which  is  the  unity  of  all  the  powers  of  the  self?  Such  a 
view  is  revolutionary,  though  revolutions  of  that  sort  do 
happen.  It  is  inconsistent  even  with  the  view  of  emergent 
naturalism,  which  makes  the  soul  the  function  of  the 
body^ — a  unity  of  a  sort,  at  any  rate.  Such  a  view  of 
several  selves  in  the  individual  would  seem  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  role  of  the  self-idea  in  Freud’s  psychology, 
and  in  McDougall’s  Social  Psychology,  Such  a  view  of 
the  multiplicity  of  selves  in  the  one  person  is  certainly  re¬ 
pudiated  by  McDougall’s  later  views, t  by  the  school  of 
self-psychologists,$  and  by  such  thinkers  as  Laird,  and 
Tennant,  steeped  in  the  English  tradition  of  Ward.  Such 
a  view  would  seem  to  be  guilty  of  hypostatizing  on  a 
grand  scale,  quite  shaming  the  reification  of  conscious  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  old  idea  of  the  soul  charged  against  the 
old  rational  psychology,  and  would  seem  to  be  giving  us  a 
new  mythology.  One  thing  is  very  sure,  the  prophecy 
of  Wm.  James  that  souls  might  be  in  style  again  is  being 
fulfilled  not  only  in  the  psychology  with  a  soul  of  many 
contemporary  thinkers,  but  seems  to  be  a  distinct  trend 
in  much  contemporary  thought. 

But  if  all  this  discussion  of  the  several  native  powers 
of  the  self  be  a  description  of  the  individual's  conscious 
growth  into  a  consciously  (though  not  refiectively)  unified 
self,  coming  into  mastery  of  the  native  powers  of  one’s 
own  soul,  then  we  have  a  legitimate  use  of  integration, 
and  we  get  genuine  light  on  the  business  of  education  as 

tcf.  Body  and  Mind,  and,  Modern  Materialism  and  Emergent 
Evolution. 

tM.  W.  Calkins:  A  First  Book  in  Psychology;  John  Laird:  The 
Idea  of  the  Soul;  F.  R.  Tennant:  Philosophical  Theology, 
vol.  I,  The  Soul  and  Its  Faculties. 
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the  formation  of  a  personality. §  It  means  that  the  self 
has  in  it  at  the  beginning  many  diverse  tendencies  and 
powers,  and  that  the  great  experience  and  duty  of  life  is 
to  grow  into  a  unification  of  all  these  native  powers  under 
a  single  dominant  purpose  accepted  and  resolutely  held. 
That  would  literally  be  coming  into  the  possession  of  one’s 
soul.  Personality  we  may  believe  consists  in  “self-know¬ 
ledge,  self-reverence,  self-control,  and  self-direction.” 
Such  a  personality  the  child  is  not  at  the  beginning,^ When 

The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky, 

What  time  his  tender  palm  is  pressed 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast, 

Has  never  though  that  “This  is  I”. 

the  child  comes  to  better  understanding,  he  knows  that  all 
these  warring  members  are  but  phases  of  himself,  that  he  is 
in  and  through  them  all,  and  that  somehow  he  must  whip 
them  into  submission  of  some  purpose  that  shall  control  them. 

That  such  unification  of  the  self  is  the  goal  of  life  be¬ 
comes  evident  in  many  ways,  and  it  is  one  of  the  merits 
of  the  new  point  of  view  to  make  this  clear.  We  see  this 
need  of  integration  written  on  the  body.  Aside  from  its 
marvelous  complexity  revealed  by  the  microscope,  how 
diverse  are  the  organs  of  the  body.  If  there  is  no  unity 
presiding  over  the  body,  we  have,  e.g.,  cancer  anarchist 
cells  growing  without  consideration  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  same  need  of  unity  is  written  over  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  ^walking,  e.g.,  calling  into  play  some  300  muscles,  I 
believe.  So  with  man’s  inborn  equipment  of  reflexes,  in¬ 
stincts,  urges — ^call  them  as  you  please;  no  man  has  cata¬ 
logued  them — ^though  behaviourism  denies  that  most  of 
them  exist.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  instinct  psychology 
makes  good,  and  so  does  great  service  in  showing  the  need 
of  conscious  control,  if  the  child  is  ever  to  be  a  person.^ 
This  need  of  unifying  the  self  becomes  very  clear  in 
the  varied  phenomena  of  adolescence  —  which  a  great 

§cf.  W.  E.  Powell:  The  Growth  of  Christian  Personality;  and 
Weigle  and  Oldham,  Jerusalem  Meeting,  1.  M.  C.  vol.  II, 
Preliminary  Paper,  one  of  the  best  discussions 
Hcf.  McDougall’s  Social  Psychology  and  Hocking:  Human  Nature 
and  Its  Re-Making;  Powell,  Op.  Cit. 
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Dutchman  has  described  as  the  birth  pangs,  social,  ethical, 
and  religious,  of  a  person. ||  And  do  not  modern  studies 
in  the  sub-  or  unconscious,  show  the  same  need?  Allow¬ 
ing  for  exaggeration  due  to  the  beginning  of  psycho¬ 
analysis  in  abnormal  or  pathological  individuals,  still  there 
is  need  of  a  unification  of  the  self  which  goes  far  deeper 
than  the  actualistic  psychology  which  makes  sin  nothing 
but  conscious  wrong  choice.  Sin,  in  a  sense  deeper  than 
we  once  supposed,  is  literally  a  going  to  pieces  as  a  person.£ 

Now  all  of  this  lies  back  of  the  present  day  insistence 
that  in  education  we  are  dealing  with  the  development  of 
persons.  To  me  at  any  rate,  it  has  cast  great  light  on 
processes  implied  in  religion.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
under  a  great  debt  to  psychology.  At  the  same  time, 
this  psychology  is  justly  subject  to  criticism  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  conservative  theology. 

It  is  not  so  much  new  truth,  as  new  light  on  old  truth. 
Who  has  not  felt  this  battle  in  the  self?  Who  that  is 
parent  or  teacher  has  not  seen  this  battle  for  the  self  in 
children  and  pupils?  It  is  in  fact  the  problem  of  religion 
and  character.  When  Paul  speaks  of  "leading  every 
thought  captive  to  Christ" — ’or  as  Moffat  has  it,  "taking 
every  project  prisoner  to  make  it  obey  Christ"^ — ,we  have 
not  only  every  element  of  truth  in  the  so-called  new  view, 
but  we  have  in  addition  an  objective  standard,  which,  as 
I  shall  show  later,  the  new  psychology  and  the  new  edu¬ 
cation  signally  lack.  The  battle  of  the  divided  self  in 
Romans  (7th  chapt.)  has  insight  that  goes  beyond  James’ 
classical  "soul  divided,  inferior  and  unhappy."  Psychology 
makes  explicit  what  religion  long  implicitly  taught. 

On  the  psychological  basis  we  get  no  indication  as  to 
the  type  of  unification  that  is  to  be  desired.  Psychology 
is  not  normative.  If  unification  only  is  the  goal,  then  a 
wicked  man,  if  only  he  be  wicked  enough,  so  that  he  have 
led  every  thought  captive  to  a  dominating  wickedness,  is 

II H.  Bavinck:  Opvoeding  der  Rijpere  Jeugd. 

£ef.  L.  D.  Weatherhead:  Psychology  in  Service  of  the  Soul, 
passim,  and  chapts.  2,  8;  J.  H.  Coffin:  The  Soul  Comes  Back. 
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completely  integrated.  The  Devil  is  a  person,  as  well  as 
God  is.  The  formation  of  character  under  the  dominance 
of  the  ideal  of  the  self,  may  be  but  a  moral  priggery,  if 
the  ideal  of  the  self  is  self-righteousness.^  To  integrate 
the  self  under  the  ideal  of  getting  all  possible  pleasure  out 
of  one’s  response  to  the  world  of  sense,  is  what  Prof.  A. 
A.  Bowman  has  correctly  called  the  subjection  of  the  self 
to  the  mere  time-space  order,  and  is  truly  the  destruction 
of  the  self,  because  it  makes  the  self  a  thing.®  And  he 
adds  that  the  subjection  of  the  self  to  anything  less  than 
the  ideal  is  the  destruction  of  the  self  by  the  self.  Psy¬ 
chology  cannot  tell  us  how  the  self  should  be  integrated. 

For  that  matter,  pschology  cannot  give  any  sufficient 
reason  why  one  should  make  it  his  duty  to  integrate  him¬ 
self  at  all.  If  it  be  said  that  a  man  will  get  the  larger 
satisfactions  of  life  only  by  some  unifying  of  his  powers, 
we  introduce  the  old  effort  to  furnish  in  pleasure  a  calculus 
of  pleasures,  and  the  answer  of  the  man  who  prefers 
sprawling  without  unification,  that  he  prefers  sprawling, 
is  a  final  answer,  as  far  as  psychology  is  concerned.* 

If  education  is  the  unification  and  development  of  per¬ 
sons,  psychology  may  help  us  to  see  what  the  process 
means  and  involves,  but  to  accomplish  the  task  we  must 
pass  beyond  psychology.  Psychology  lacks  motivation, 
lacks  objective  standards,  lacks  all  sense  of  the  helpless¬ 
ness  of  the  self  in  sin,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  appeal 
to  the  help  that  is  above.  James  could  discuss  that  help 
from  above  only  in  a  postscript  to  his  long  discussion  of 
the  varieties  of  religious  experience,  and  smuggle  in  the 
help  from  above  through  the  sub-conscious  by  his  vague 
doctrine  of  an  Ideal  Reality  other  than  the  natural  world, 
which  we  are  somehow  able  to  “get  on  board  of  when  all 
our  own  power  has  gone  to  smash.”  No  wonder  that 
Uren  objects  to  the  wholesale  desupernaturalizing  of  re- 

♦McDougall;  Social  Psychology  seems  in  danger  of  this. 

“A.  A.  Bowman:  The  Incredibility  of  Christianity. 

*A.  B.  D.  Alexander:  Christianity  and  Ethics,  chapt.  7;  D.  S. 

Adam:  A  Handbook  of  Christian  Ethics,  chapt.  2. 
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ligion  by  so  much  of  the  psychology  of  religion,  and 
asserts  that  James’  postscript  is  inconsistent  with  his  own 
psychological  principle  of  explanation.f  This  educational 
doctrine  of  integration  into  personality  is  a  help,  if  we  let 
it  explain  what  is  implicit  in  the  Bible  doctrine  of  salva¬ 
tion,  but  is  no  substitute  for  it.  The  danger  of  the  whole 
conception  is  shown  by  the  difference  between  Coe’s 
Spiritual  Life  and  his  What  Is  Christian  Education?  The 
first  book  is  a  help  to  evangelical  Christianity;  the  last  has 
poured  the  baby  out  with  the  bath,  and  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  gone.  That  drift  is  shown  in  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  older  Sunday  School  quarterlies  and  the  new 
graded  lessons,  which  have  deliquesced  more  and  more  into 
a  helpless  neutral  psychologism  and  humanism.  Ames  once 
dreamed  the  dream  that  psychology  was  to  take  the  place 
of  ethics,  philosophy,  and  theology;$  but  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  New  Testament  we  must  answer,  “What  dream  is 
this  that  thou  hast  dreamed?  Shall  the  sun  and  the  moon  and 
the  stars  indeed  come  and  bow  down  before  thee?’’  Psychol¬ 
ogism  is  no  substitute  for  the  gospel  of  the  living  Christ. 

A  second  doctrine  of  the  new  education  is  that  persons 
must  be  developed  by  active  response  to  actual  environ¬ 
ment.  There  is  much  in  this  position  that  is  commendable. 
It  is  a  needed  protest  against  the  merely  formal,  and  the 
merely  intellectual,  and  the  merely  creedal  in  education. 
Schools  can  get  so  far  away  from  life  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  see  how  they  are  in  any  respect  a  preparation 
for  real  living.  Because  they  get  so  far  from  actual  life, 
the  instruction  becomes  routine,  appeals  merely  to  memory, 
and  becomes  deadly  to  the  interest  of  the  pupil.  Because 
it  holds  for  the  pupil  no  contact  with  his  actual  world, 
with  his  actual  problems,  he  may  at  best  store  it  away  in 
mind  without  knowing  what  it  is  all  about,  and  without 
having  it  even  remotely  influence  his  conduct.  The  truth 
of  the  contention  that  education  comes  by  response  to 
actual  situation  was  stated  clearly  in  that  delightful  little 
book  by  DuBois  The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching.  In- 


tUren;  Recent  Psychology  of  Religion,  summary  at  end  of  vol. 
tCf.  Psychology  of  Religious  Experience,  ehapt.  2. 
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volved  in  it  are  the  simple  pedagogical  laws  that  the  par- 
ticular  must  come  before  the  general,  the  concrete  before 
the  abstract,  and  the  living  situation  before  the  full  orbed 
creedal  statement  of  the  situation.  For  this  reason  the 
vogue  of  the  project  method  in  the  new  education,  and  the 
plea  for  a  free  chance  for  creative  youth.  As  a  correction 
to  some  blundering  pedagogy  in  religious  education  it  de¬ 
serves  wide  sympathy,  and  I  for  one  am  very  glad  to  see 
new  lesson  helps  in  which  every  effort  is  made  to  make 
our  religion  mean  something  actual  to  our  children  and 
youth  in  terms  of  their  own  actual  world  and  actual 
problems.  The  orthodox  books  in  religious  education  are 
often  simply  impossible  from  the  pedagogical  point  of  view. 
The  principle  of  adaptation  underlying  the  graded  lessons 
was  a  thoroughly  needed  reform. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  evangelical  Christians  to  call 
a  halt,  not  because  the  pedagogical  method  is  false,  but 
because  there  is  nothing  but  a  method  left,  with  religion 
left  out;  or,  worse  still,  because  in  the  name  of  pedagogical 
method  we  are  foisting  on  our  children  a  humanistic  phil¬ 
osophy  which  has  left  the  Bible  viewpoint  out.  The  children 
must  know  life — but  not  all  of  life,  for  uncleanness  and 
lechery  are  also  life.  The  life  that  we  wish  to  present 
must  be  at  any  rate  a  selection  from  the  actual,  and  the 
moment  you  make  a  selection  you  are  invoking  ethics,  phil¬ 
osophy,  and  philosophy  of  education.§  Good  as  the  project 
method  is,  not  everything  can  be  made  a  project  for  our 
Children.  The  life  and  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  not  repeatable.  They  cannot  be  evoked  by 
discussion,  nor  can  they  be  produced  by  creative  youth.  If 
we  are  to  have  nothing  but  projects,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
transmission  of  culture  standards  and  solutions^ — a  result 
fatal  to  general  education,  and  certainly  fatal  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  which  is  a  treasure  of  truth  that  must  be  cherished 
and  handed  on.  How  pitiably  little  some  of  the  new 
graded  lessons  give  of  the  New  Testament.  We  witness 
the  same  trend  in  respect  to  discipline.  The  modern  con¬ 
ception  seems  to  be  through  freedom  to  discipline;  the 


§H.  H.  Home,  Op.  Cit.  chapt.  4,  with  much  of  which  I  agree. 
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Bible  view  is  through  discipline  to  freedom.  We  witness 
the  same  process  in  respect  to  doctrine.  Because  in  old 
time  doctrine  was  often  stated  in  formal  terms  of  little 
meaning  to  the  child,  and  having  a  relevance  to  his  world 
he  could  not  see,  the  modern  educationist  dispenses  with 
doctrine  altogether.  Whatever  else  you  may  mistakenly 
do,  will  be  foregiven;  but  the  mistake  of  teaching  any  doc¬ 
trine,  any  standards  of  conduct,  any  truths  that  must  be 
so, — ^that  is  an  unpardonable  sin  that  in  the  present  edu¬ 
cational  world  has  no  forgiveness.  As  a  result  we  have, 
as  Father  Knox  points  out,  a  generation  perfectly  willing 
to  criticize  theology,  and  ethics,  and  the  Bible,  while  they 
give  abundant  evidence  that  they  know  nothing  about  any 
one  of  the  three.^  Accurate  knowledge  is  a  great  check 
on  volubility.  Utterly  fatuous  is  this  phobia  of  doctrine. 
It  professes  to  save  our  children  from  premature  per¬ 
version  by  the  old-fashioned  Bible  views,  utterly  failing  to 
see  that  we  foist  on  our  children  doctrines  that  are  utterly 
negative.  Fear  of  doctrine  is  the  Trojan  horse  that  in¬ 
troduces  false  doctrines  into  the  mind  of  the  child.  || 

Besides  all  this,  what  is  the  environment  to  which  modern¬ 
istic  teaching  leads  the  child,  that  he  may  develop  by 
responding  to  it?  For  all  of  the  prattle  of  "Mother 
Nature"  in  the  kindergarten  method,  much  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation  leaves  nature  out.  Nature  was  reduced  by  the  me¬ 
chanistic  philosophy  and  science  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  a  mere  impersonal,  fated  order  utterly  indifferent  to 
human  hopes  and  fears.  The  newer  philosophical  concep¬ 
tion  pf  the  twentieth  century,  poverty-stricken  as  it  is  of 
the  thought  of  a  real  God,  does  nevertheless  believe  that 
nature  is  somehow  organic  to  man,  and  that  there  is  a 
value-producing  and  value-preserving  power  in  nature. 
Much  of  our  environment  pedagogy  is  still  built  on  the 
discarded  last  of  sheer  mechanism.  Our  environment 
pedagogy  of  mechanism  is  out  of  date,  tested  by  the  new 
evolution  of  emergent  naturalism.  The  old  view  of  the 

HR.  Knox:  Coliban  in  Grub  Street,  chapt.  2,  etc. 

II No  finer  example  of  this  than  Beport  of  Appraisal  Committee 
of  Layman*8  Foreign  Missions  Survey. 
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Reformation  that  nature  is  “before  our  eyes  a  most  elegant 
book»  wherein  all  creatures  great  and  small,  are  so  many 
characters  leading  us  to  contemplate  the  invisible  things 
of  God,  namely  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,”  is  an 
infinitely  richer  environment  to  introduce  our  children  to, 
than  all  its  treacherous  substitutes  offered  in  the  name  of 
an  up-to-date  pedagogy. 

Besides,  to  what  social  environment  does  the  new 
pedagogy  introduce  the  child?  Does  it  set  before  the  child 
the  inspiring  example  of  Christian  men  and  women? — ^Not 
so.  The  social  element  is  reduced  to  a  social  process  that 
is  on  the  way  to  it  knows  not  what,  unhampered  by  the 
great  ideals  of  the  race.  An  observant  critic  points  out 
that  in  Dewey’s  later  volumes  the  very  words  person  and 
personality  have  dropped  out.£  The  social  process  is  re¬ 
duced  to  something  utterly  soulless.  And  by  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  project  methods,  the  teachers  themselves  are  re¬ 
duced  to  nonentities.  Teachers  must  keep  hands  off  from 
the  young  idea  sprouting  to  adjust  itself  to  a  soulless  social 
process.  All  the  values  that  have  made  past  ages  great, 
not  to  mention  even  the  distinctively  Christian,  have  gone 
like  rubbish  to  the  void. 

And  is  God  a  reality  in  the  environment  to  which  this 
newer  pedagogy  introduces  the  child?  God  is  either 
openly  denied,  or  else,  at  any  rate,  the  teacher  must  not 
mention  him.  The  child  must  be  left  to  hopeless  empirical 
experimentation,  to  see  if  he  may  not  somehow  haply 
get  the  idea  that  there  is  a  God.  The  mediation  of  sup¬ 
erior  religious  persons  is  rebuked  as  an  impertinence."^  And 
the  ideals  of  the  race,  which  as  Hocking  points  out  gave 
us  religion  before  modern  science  and  philosophy® — ^ these 
have  been  lost  in  a  flux,  which  does  not  even  have  to  be 
consistent  with  its  own  past.  What  has  become  of  the 
grand  idea  in  every  system  of  education  amounting  to  any- 

flH.  H.  Home,  Op.  Cit.  chapt.  5. 

‘^Jerusalem  Meeting  I.  M.  'C.  vol.  II,  p.  189  ef.  With  Kilpatrick, 

p.  12. 

'‘Types  of  Philosophy,  chapt.  2;  cf.  H.  Bavinck,  Philosophy  of 

Revelation,  chapt.  I  and  Chas.  Gore;  Philosophy  of  Good  Life. 
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thing  in  the  past,  the  idea  that  in  some  sense  education  is 
a  transmission  of  past  cultural  achievements?  That  is 
lost  with  all  the  rest.  And  all  of  this  folly  masquerades 
too  often  under  the  high  sounding  phrase  “creative  edu¬ 
cation.”  At  the  Jerusalem  conference  a  group  of  experts 
in  education  reported  the  discovery  that  the  best  element 
in  education  is  the  teachers,  because  contact  with  great 
persons  leaves  its  lasting  imprint;  but  this  in  the  light  of 
some  recent  environmental  education  was  a  great  mistake. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  even  the  new  Laymen’s  Appraisal  of 
Foreign  missions  points  out  that  the  enemies  today  are 
naturalism  and  secularism?  What  could  they  be  but  enemies, 
when  so  much  of  what  is  considered  up-to-the-minute  ped- 
agogy  has  made  secularism  and  naturalism  the  whole  en¬ 
vironment  to  which  we  must  teach  our  children  to  respond. 

If  after  this  fashion  we  are  to  lose  all  that  was  distinc¬ 
tive  of  the  Christian  education  of  the  past,  what  are  we 
to  substitute  for  it  today?  Let  me  rashly  venture  to  sug¬ 
gest  certain  great  books:  blocking’s  Meaning  of  God, 
and  his  description  of  what  Christianity  is  in  the  new 
Layman’s  Appraisal  of  Foreign  Missions:  Paterson’s 
Nature  of  Religion;  Galloway’s  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
These  by  contrast  with  our  rampant  naturalisms  are  surely 
positive,  and  I  have  a  very  keen  appreciation  of  them  for 
that  reason.  But  when  all  is  said  in  favor  of  these  great 
books,  how  positive  and  how  helpful  will  they  prove  for 
the  education  of  youth  and  little  children?  How  infinitely 
richer  is  the  Bible  itself.  How  infinitely  richer  is  the  de¬ 
spised  old  theology,  which  we  are  so  often  told  we  must 
get  rid  of  at  any  price.  We  cannot  substitute  for  the  Bible 
Christianity  any  vague  speculative  theism  found  by  in¬ 
duction  from  all  religions,  an  empty  schematism,  a  faith 
as  vague  as  all  unsweet. 

As  a  great  student  declared  at  the  Jerusalem  conference, 
the  things  that  constitute  Christianity,  the  things  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  have  given  it  its  missionary  message,  the 
things  that  have  moved  men  to  accept  Christianity  are  not 
the  things  in  which  Christianity  is  like,  but  the  things  in 
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which  it  is  diflFcrent.*  But  a  good  deal  of  the  thing  we 
are  offered  in  the  name  of  the  graded  lessons,  is  not  even 
as  rich  as  Hocking,  certainly  not  so  rich  as  Paterson.  In 
the  name  of  the  new  religious  pedagogy,  some  of  our  grad¬ 
ed  lesson  systems  offer  us  an  impossible  combination  of 
sheer  naturalistic  psychology  of  a  mechanistic  type,  plus 
a  weak  infusion  of  a  colorless  speculative  theism.  One 
finds  very  little  religion  in  them,  and  looking  for  positive 
Christianity  is  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  If  we 
are  to  train  persons  to  respond  to  an  environment,  then  for 
the  sake  of  the  children  we  must  let  the  Bible  tell  us  what 
persons  are.  and  what  the  environment  is  in  which  they  live. 

You  will  remember  the  story  of  “The  Lost  Word.” 
Modern  religious  education  has  many  lost  words ^ — all  the 
distinctive  words  of  the  Christianity  by  which  the  elders 
lived.  Even  those  which  we  have  left  have  suffered 
change,  they  are  a  form  of  Godliness,  lacking  the  power 
thereof.  And  I  say  it  with  regret,  as  one  who  believes  in 
religious  education,  and  the  employment  by  Christian 
teachers  of  every  good  thing  the  new  pedagogy  and  the 
new  education  have  taught  us.  But  who  shall  teach  us 
as  Christians  to  keep  the  truth  it  has  to  offer  us.  while 
we  spew  out  its  insidious  poison?  Better  Christianity 
without  good  pedagogy,  than  good  pedagogy  without 
Christianity.  But  why  should  we  choose  either?  Chris¬ 
tianity  demands  nothing  less  than  the  best  pedagogy;  it 
believes  that  the  best  pedagogy  cannot  be  un-Christian. 

*cf.  C.  B.  McAfee:  The  Christian  Message  and  Program,  p.  151, 
quoting  from  John  Macmurray,  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  and  D.  J. 
Fleming,  p.  152. 
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CHRISTIAN  ECUMENICS 
A  Proposal  of  a  New  Department  of  Theological  Study 
By  Professor  Werner  Petersmann,  Th.D. 

EDEN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  WEBSTER  GROVES,  MO. 

Christian  Ecumenics 

We  are  living  in  an  ''ecumenical”  epoch.  The  “good 
old  times”  of  provincialisms  and  particularisms  are  over 
for  nations,  civilizations  and  churches:  the  times  of  the 
“Sleeping  Beauty” — ^isolations,  of  the  traditional,  statistic 
self-enjoyments  and  idyllic  quietudes.  In  the  machine-age 
our  “cosmos”  again  appears  to  be  in  a  constant  dynamic 
“flux”  of  universal  contact,  interwoveness  and  tension,  of 
mutual  exchange  and  cooperation.  Nolens  volens  Chris¬ 
tendom  re-experiences  its  “catholic”  unity  and  solidarity. 
The  same  vital  problems  and  movements  stir  and  challenge 
it  “universally”.  There  are  the  achievements  from  the 
work  of  excavation  to  theology.  There  is  scientific  and 
historical  criticism.  There  is  “Ritschlianism”  and  the 
“Historico-Religious  school.”  There  is  the  social  question 
and  the  Social  Gospel.  There  is  the  appeal  to  the  World 
Conscience.  There  is  the  bolshcvist  Medusa  and  the 
national  Sphinx.  There  is  the  common  problematics  of 
foreign  missions.  There  is  the  wave  of  mystical  and  litur¬ 
gical  irrationalism.  There  is  the  liberal  dissolution,  the 
conservative  defense,  and  last,  not  least  the  Barthian  re¬ 
action  with  the  sledge  hammer  of  the  "verbum  Dei”  They 
all  “upset  the  whole  world”  (oikoumenen)  and  “have  come 
here  too”  (Acts  17:6).  It  is  just  a  necessary  biological 
adaptation  that  Christian  churches  realize  this  their 
“ecumenical”  situation,  that  they  endeavor  to  learn  to 
know  and  understand  each  other  as  well  as  to  learn  from 
each  other  and  to  cooperate  in  thinking  and  action,  facing 
the  same  burning  and  perplexing  problems.  The  third 
article  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  has  its  "Kairos”  i.e.  its 
pregnant  historical  moment. 
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This  is  already  a  commonplace.  And,  indeed,  we  have 
our  “ecumenical  conferences”  (Stockholm  1925,  Lausanne 
1927,  Jerusalem  1929,  London  soon  to  come)  and  their 
continuing  committees,  their  institutes  and  their  publica¬ 
tions  (e.g.  the  “ecumenical”  magazine  “Stockholm”  ed.  A. 
Keller,  Geneva*).  There  is  also  developing  an  “ecumen¬ 
ical”  orientation  (as  e.g.  also  our  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  the 
oldest  religious  quarterly  in  America,  reveals).  And  yet, 
we  still  lack  a  very  imp>ortant  thing.  We  still  lack  in  our 
country  the  academic  educational  means  which  would  pre¬ 
sent  and  cultivate  this  recent  pregnant  aspect  of  modern 
Christianity.  The  present  writer  would  therefore  suggest 
that  our  theological  institutions  introduce  into  their  cur¬ 
riculum  a  special  department  with  courses  and  seminars 
which  would  deal  with  the  questions,  with  the  challenges 
and  implications  of  present-day  “ecumenical”  Christen¬ 
dom.  The  most  appropriate  name  (which  to  find  is  indeed 
not  an  insignificant  affair:  nomen  est  omen!)  for  such  a 
proposed  department,  the  writer  thinks,  would  be: 
” Ecumenics”  It  would  be  a  fitting  departmental^  desig¬ 
nation,  terminologically  moulded  after  a  common  pattern. 
Together  with  Christian  “Symbolics,”  Christian  “Dog¬ 
matics,”  Christian  “Ethics,”  Christian  “Homiletics”  and 
Christian  “Catechetics”  etc.^ — we  would  then  have  also 
’"Christian  Ecumenics,”  Here  and  there  courses  and 
seminars  are  probably  being  offered  on  “Contemporary 
Christianity”  or  “Contemporary  Protestantism”  (on  which 
latter  subject  e.g.  the  writer  himself  has  given  a  major 
course  and  a  seminar  for  two  years).  Such  courses  could 
easily  be  elaborated  into  an  all-comprehensive  survey, 
study  and  understanding  of  present-day  Christendom. 

Christian  “Ecumenics”  must,  however,  remain  related  to 
Christian  ’’Symbolics.”  “Symbolics,”  originally  the  com¬ 
parative  science  of  the  different  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
churches  on  the  basis  of  their  historical  “symbols”  i.e.  their 
creedal  standards,  is  indeed  developing  into  a  broader 
“Knowledge  of  the  Denominations”  which  is  concerned  not 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted  very  much  that  this  magazine  in  the  mean¬ 
time  ceased  to  be  published. 
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merely  with  the  "doctrinal”  distinctions,  but  rather  with 
the  entire  and  actual  nature  and  the  typical  character  of  a 
church  body.  The  trend  towards  comprehensiveness  and 
understanding  of  the  other  church  can  not  be  decried. 
The  task  of  "Symbolics,”  however,  is  to  critically  discern 
and  define  the  distinct  "essential  nature”  of  the  various 
denominations  on  the  basis  of  their  historical  origin.  Chris- 
tian  "Ecumenics”  then,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  to 
do  with  the  concrete,  "contemporary  state  and  life”  of 
these  churches  and  their  common  as  well  as  particular 
present-day  concerns  and  problems;  and  "Ecumenics” 
would  have  to  do  this  in  the  perspective  of  the  fact  of 
"ecumenical”  solidarity  as  well  as  of  the  vital  necessity  of 
"ecumenical”  understanding,  contact  and  cooperation.  It 
would  have  to  cultivate  sympathetic  respect,  open-minded¬ 
ness  and  willingness  to  discuss  faith  in  a  brotherly  fashion, 
and  to  give  as  well  as  to  take  in  mutual  exchange,  in  con¬ 
structive  criticism  and  connection,  in  contributive  and 
synthetic  enrichment.  In  such  a  “Pentecostal”  spirit  of 
theoretical  and  practical  collaboration  the  perspective  and 
outlook  would  always  have  to  be  "ecumenical”  i.e.  orient¬ 
ated  at  "universal”  Christendom.  By  no  means,  however, 
does  the  writer  mean  and  wish  to  advocate  and  to  propa¬ 
gate  any  modern  relativism  and  pragmatism,  any  poor, 
shallow  syncretism,  or  any  characterless  and  standardizing 
union.  By  no  means!  Neither  dare  the  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  and  criterion  of  "truth”  be  neglected  or  jumped  over, 
nor  shall  "confessional”  individuality  within  Christendom 
be  eliminated  with  its  necessary  mission  and  function  of 
enriching  variety,  of  supplementing  balance  and  of  cor¬ 
recting  tension.  By  all  means  Christian  "Ecumenics” 
should  be  rooted  in  Christian  "Symbolics,”  which  again 
should  never  loose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  commission 
of  the  Christian  Church  is  the  Ministerium  Verbi  Divini, 
The  "preaching  of  the  Divine  Word”  (not  only  in  "speak¬ 
ing”  but  also  in  "acting”  indeed,  but  fundamentally  in  "word¬ 
ing”!),  however,  demands  a  clearness  and  preciseness  of 
the  message  of  "truth”  and  "life”,  and  thus  the  "'theo¬ 
logical’  problem  and  criterion  (not  the  "sociological,”  the 
"ethical,”  the  "pragmatic”  etc.)  has  to  remain  in  the 
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center — not  only  of  “Symbolics”  as  well  as  “Ecumenics,” 
but  of  all  the  departments  of  "THEOLOGY’l  The  ecu¬ 
menical  vision  and  admonition  must  suppress  the  theo¬ 
logical  warning  and  charisma  to  discern  the  spirits!  This 
is  very  well  possible  as  we  have  tried  to  demonstrate  it 
in  our  ecumenical  Church — ‘"Postil,"  a  volume  of  short 
sermons,  which  have  been  collected  from  outstanding 
preachers  of  the  Christian  Church,  beginning  with  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen  and  John  Chrysostom  and  ending  with 
Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  and  Karl  Barth  ( Petersmann-BorsdorfF, 
"Postille,”  Predigtrufe  aller  Zeiten  an  unsere  Zeit,  with  an 
introduction  by  Rudolf  Otto,  Toepelmann,  Publisher, 
Giessen,  Germany).  This  “Voice  of  the  whole  Church” 
(as  the  Christian  Century  styled  it  in  a  review!),  as  a 
means  within  the  “liturgical  movement’’^,  intends  indeed 
to  cultivate  that  “ecumenical”  outlook  and  spirit  by  select¬ 
ing  clearly  and  precisely  "evangelical”  messages  from  the 
chorus  of  the  Una  Sancta  Ecclesia  Catholica  throughout 
the  History  of  Christendom.  In  the  spirit  of  our  Postil 
(and  in  no  other)  do  we  suggest  the  academic  department 
of  “Ecumenics”! 

Ecumenical  Knowledge  of  the  Churches 

On  the  Continent  special  courses  have  been  established 
at  some  universities  on  a  “Knowledge  of  the  Church.” 
Schleiermacher  already  suggested  “church  statistics,”  i.e.  a 
“presentation  of  the  sociological  state  of  the  church  at  a 
given  moment'*  {Darstellung  des  gesellschaftlichen  Zus^ 
tandes  der  Kirche  in  einen  gegebenen  Moment).  At  the 

fcf.  Christ.  Century  of  October  8,  1930. 

$The  present  writer  believes  that  the  “ecumenical”  sense  and  spirit 
would  be  most  appropriately  actualized,  awakened  and  culti¬ 
vated  through  the  more  immediate,  and  so  fundamental,  means 
of  the  cult.  Christendom  possesses  and  uses,  even  if  out¬ 
spokenly  “confessionalistic,”  the  “ecumenical”  treasures  of 
Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  symbols,  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  of  the 
Te  Deum,  etc.  (cf.  the  writer’s  proposal  of  Kultische  Kath- 
olizitaet  in  the  Stockholm-Number,  1925,  Nov.  29,  1930,  of 
the  ChristUche  Welt,  and  for  further  theological  foundations 
of  this  proposal,  his  book  which,  he  trusts,  is  soon  to  appear, 
on  *Kult*-tlieozentrische  Theologie  {Cult-Theocentric  Theism). 
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turn  of  the  century  Professor  Paul  Drews  took  up  this 
suggestion  and  introduced  at  first  a  “Knowledge  of  the 
Church  People”  {religioese  Volkskunde)  and  then  a 
“Knowledge  of  the  Church”  (evangelische  Kirchenkunde) 
into  the  curriculum  of  theology  (as  a  subdivision  of  “Prac¬ 
tical  Theology”).  He  also  started  to  crystallize  this  new 
specialization  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  scientific  literature  and 
started  to  publish  a  series  of  volumes  on  ''Evangelische 
Kirchenkunde,"^  beginning  with  a  work  of  his  own  pen  on 
the  life  of  the  church  of  Saxony  (1902).  This  series,  now 
edited  by  Professor  M.  Schian,  comprehends  today  seven 
volumes  on  the  present  state  of  a  number  of  provincial 
churches  of  Germany  ( Saxony,  Silesia,  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Thuringia,  Hannover,  Wuerttemberg) .  This  branch  of 
literature  developed  in  the  course  of  time  in  an  "ecu¬ 
menical"  direction.  Since  1907  it  has  been  enlarged  by  a 
“Knowledge  of  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Churches”  {Kirch¬ 
enkunde  des  Evangelischen  Auslands,  a  subdivision  of  the 
Studien  zur  Praktischen  Theologie.  ed  C.  Clemen  and 
K.  Eger).  Through  the  war  and  post-war-difficulties  the 
academic  elaboration  of  this  new  science  has  been  retarded. 
A  literature,  however,  is  growing  which  demonstrates  a 
decided  inclination  towards  an  “Ecumenical  Knowledge  of 
the  Churches,”  especially  after  the  “Ecumenical  Confer¬ 
ences”  have  taken  place  (cf.  bibliography  and  reviews 
below! )  The  outstanding  exponent  of  this  development 
is  Dr.  Adolf  Keller,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Zuerich 
and  Geneva,  Switzerland,  formerly  the  European  Secretary 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  the  “Man  of  World-Protestantism”  and  a  well 
known  leader  in  the  “Ecumenical  Movement.”  Thus  the 
stimulus  of  “Ecumenics”  comes  from  the  motherland  of 
Europe.  Since,  however,  our  America  is  the  “Weaver's 
Loom,”  the  “Mixing  Pot”  and  “Melting  Pot”  of  the 
nations  and  denominations,  and  since  this  factor  as  well  as 
a  “pioneering”  courage  distinguish  her  character,  why 
should  American  Christendom,  providentially  privileged 
with  these  favorite  conditions,  not  also  “pioneer”  here  at 
the  “frontier”  of  the  future  of  Christendom? 
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An  Ecumenical  Knowledge  of  the  Churches 

The  intentions  of  the  present  writer  have  been  striving 
in  the  direction  of  “Christian  Ecumenics"  ever  since  he 
became  acquainted  with  an  excellent  survey  of  universal 
contemporary  Protestantism,  which  in  a  Continental  review 
had  been  referred  to  as  an  oekumenische  Kirchenkunde 
(an  excellent  wording!).  This  book  is  entitled:  Der  Prot- 
estantismus  der  Gegenwart.  Unter  Mitwirkung  fuehrender 
Persoenlichkeiten  des  kirchlichen  und  theologisch-wissen- 
schaftlichen  Lebens  herausgegehen  von  Stadtpfarrer  Dr. 
Theol.  G.  Schenkel  {Protestantism  of  Today.  In  collabor¬ 
ation  with  leading  personalities  of  Church  and  theology 
edited  by  Rev.  G.  Schenkel,  Th.D.,  Friedrich  Bohnen- 
berger.  Publishers,  Stuttgart,  Germany.  800  pages.  Ca  $12. 
Editions  since  1926).  It  is  indeed  an  evidence  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  rising  "ecumenical”  interest  and  outlook 
when  it  has  been  risked  by  a  publisher  to  bring  out  this 
comprehensive  encyclopedia  and  when,  last  not  least,  (as 
the  editor  wrote  me)  its  first  edition  has  been  sold  out  on 
the  Continent  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  This  mar¬ 
vellous,  popular  work  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Profusely 
illustrated  with  latest  maps,  photographs  and  excellent  re¬ 
productions  of  pictures  of  about  fifty  artists,  it  collects  on 
eight  hundred  quarto  pages  articles  on  all  important  topics 
of  present-day  universal  Protestantism  by  more  than  thirty 
leading  Protestant  personalities  of  Germany  as  well  as  of 
other  Continental  countries.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  book 
has  been  writen  first  of  all  for  the  Central-European  read¬ 
er,  but  its  scope  and  vision  is  “ecumenical.”  This  popu¬ 
lar  seller  on  the  Continent  in  particular  stimulated  my 
suggestion  that  we  should  introduce  academic  courses  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  subject  in  our  own  American  Divinity  Schools. 
When  Dr.  Schenkel,  the  editor,  asked  the  present  writer 
whether  he  would  not  advise  a  translation  of  this  book 
into  English,  he  had  his  justifiable  doubts:  since  the  volume 
is  too  large  really  to  sell  in  this  country.  But  a  sketch 
of  the  “ecumenical”  panorama,  a  sort  of  a  rapid  motion- 
picture  of  its  contents,  will  probably  be  welcome. 
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Erich  Foerster  starts  by  putting  on  the  canvas  the 
scenery  of  life  and  spirit  of  present  day  German  Protest- 
antism.  Presenting  the  German  Protestantism  outside  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  ‘Reich*,  Bruno  Geissler  pictures 
colorfully  the  distress  of  the  German  minorities,  which 
have  originated  so  manifoldly  through  the  unhappy  ‘peace*- 
treaty  of  Versailles.  He  also  portrays  the  situation  of 
Protestantism  of  German  origin  abroad.  Then  Swiss- 
German  Protestantism  comes  upon  the  scene  (Wilhelm 
Hadorn,  Bern),  followed  by  the  Protestantism  in  the 
Romanic  countries  (A.  Kuntz,  Strassburg),  and  by 
Northern  Protestantism  ( Bishop  Edvard  Rohde,  Lund, 
Scandinavia).  After  them  appears  the  religious  and  church 
life  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  characterized  by  Dr. 
Dibelius  and  also  American  Protestantism  as  pictured  by 
Dr.  Adolf  Keller.  Bishop  John  L.  Nuelson  (Zuerich)  in¬ 
forms  us  on  the  evangelical  ‘Free  Churches*  the  world 
over.  Dr.  A.  W.  Schreiber  (Berlin)  discusses  the  move¬ 
ments  for  church  union;  in  a  very  modern  problematic  way. 
Dr.  Heinrich  Frick  writes  on  foreign  missions.  Roman 
Catholicism  in  the  light  of  the  confessional  contrast  is  put 
before  our  eyes  by  Dr.  H.  Hermelink  (Marburg),  while 
Fahrenhorst  demonstrates  to  us  the  work  of  the  Evangelical 
Union  for  the  guarding  of  the  German-Protestant  interests, 
and  Ohlemueller  the  work  of  the  International  Association 
for  the  Defense  of  Protestantism.  The  actual  climax, 
however,  is  no  doubt  reached  in  the  religio-theological  ex¬ 
plication  of  the  nature  of  Protestantism:  here  the  actual 
lights,  pictures,  expressions  and  symbols  of  our  present  and 
coming  age  arc  sparkling  brightly  in  both  expressive  and 
impressive  manner.  In  an  excellent  style,  Karl  Heim  ex¬ 
plicates  in  a  kind  of  religio-theological  phenomenonology  the 
“Protestant**  man.  Over  against  the  fundamentally  “mystical** 
structure  of  Roman  Catholicism  stands  the  fundamentally 
“un-mystical**,  anti-mystical,  rational-ethical  type  of  Prot¬ 
estantism,  which,  starting  out  at  a  first  stage  with  a  ra¬ 
tionalistic-optimistic  attitude,  finds  its  profound  position 
in  the  faith  and  ethics  of  reformational  “justification.** 
The  Lutheran  type  of  this  Protestant  position  is  brought 
before  us  by  W.  Freiherr  von  Pechmann  in  a  conservative 
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but  vivid  and  experiential  confession  of  a  highly  educated, 
wise,  consciously  Lutheran  layman.  And  this  personal 
confession  of  a  pious  cultured  layman  is  followed  by  a 
thorough^going  modern  theological  explication  of  the  Cal- 
vmistic  belief  from  the  pen  of  the  master  systematician, 
Emil  Brunner,  who  on  thirty  pages  develops  the  Reformed 
“doctrine”  from  the  theo-logia  down  to  a  clear  and  concrete 
social  ethics.  The  problem  of  civilization  and  Protestant¬ 
ism  is  unfolded  before  our  eyes  by  R.  Seeberg  (Berlin); 
the  social  problem  and  social  movement  by  Johannes  Herz, 
from  Luther  up  to  our  present  day;  from  the  single  social 
personalities  to  the  great  evangelical  organizations,  and  to 
the  social  Churches;  the  modern  problem  of  an  evangelical 
press  and  evangelical  press-politics  by  A.  Hinderer,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Evangelical  Press  Association  in  Germany. 
The  politics  of  the  German  Protestant  Press  Association 
is  not  directed,  as  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  towards 
the  founding  of  outspokenly  evangelical  daily  newspapers, 
but  towards  the  supplying  of  material  to,  and  the  ethicising 
of,  the  genedal  daily  press.  Religion  in  present  day  aesthetic 
literature  is  illuminated  with  rigid  critical  censorium  by 
Guenther  (Marburg);  religious  art  with  especial  consider¬ 
ation  of  modern  architectural  problems  of  church-building 
by  Dr.  von  Merz;  Evangelical  church  music  by  Smend. 
The  irrationalistic  reaction  of  the  liturgical  movement 
against  the  pre-war  ethical  rationalism  of  mere  preaching 
is  sketched  colorfully  by  E.  Foerster.  This  movement  has 
found  expression  in  three  distinct  channels:  the  Catholic- 
ritualistic  tendencies  of  the  “High  Church”  group,  the  en¬ 
deavors  of  a  mystical  deepening  of  worship  as  stimulated 
by  R.  Otto,  and  the  symbolism  of  the  Youth  Movement. 
Foerster  should  have  added,  however,  that  the  recent  de¬ 
velopment  has  already  engaged  the  more  basic  discussion 
and  has  entered  the  shadow  of  the  new-“reformational” 
criteria,  in  analogy  to  the  development  in  all  the  other 
fields.  Take  only,  as  an  instance,  the  development  of  the 
Youth  Movement,  which,  in  its  thinking,  faith  and  hope, 
origin,  crisis  and  recent  stage,  is  painted  masterfully  by 
Dr.  Staehlin.  Then  follow  articles  on  the  problem  of 
woman  ( from  an  idealistic  standpoint  by  G.  Baeumer; 
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under  a  conservative  aspect  by  P.  Mueller-Otfried) ;  and 
on  Home  Missions  (Mahling,  Berlin).  For  closing  num^ 
bers  there  appear  pieces  of  Biblical  and  systematic  pre¬ 
sentation:  illuminating  the  significance  of  the  O.  T,  for 
Protestantism  (H.  Schmidt.  Giessen);  of  the  N.  T,  (a  last 
gift  of  the  late  W.  Heitmueller,  Tuebingen);  of  Jesus  for 
us  today  (Weinel,  Jena);  the  evangelical  faith  (Paul 
Jaeger),  and  evangelical  life  (Schoell,  Stuttgart),  till,  at 
the  end,  the  editor  himself  (Dr.  Schenkel),  takes  the  lead¬ 
ership  in  a  rather  liberal  review  and  outlook,  with  a  strong 
determination  and  appeal  for  energetic  and  hopeful  work. 
One  thing,  however,  is  painfully  observed  as  lacking  not 
only  by  the  theologian,  but  also  by  simply  every  Protestant, 
because  he  too  is  by  nature  of  his  very  faith  orientated  at 
the  Theo-Logia  of  the  Word;  and  that  is  a  presentation  of 
the  recent  development  and  the  present  situation  of  the 
struggle  for  truth,  of  theology.  It  is  not  only  the  fact 
that  pure  light  here  is  the  justification  of  Protestantism, 
but  right  here  and  just  now  the  fiaming  lights  have  fiared 
up  again  with  thunder  and  lightening:  in  the  Theology  of 
Crisis.  And  why  isn't  there  among  the  many  photographs 
also  a  portrait  of  R.  Otto  K.  Barth  and  E.  Brunner?  This 
certainly  is  added  not  as  a  negative  criticism  but  rather  as 
a  positive  proposition  for  a  next  revised  edition,  in  order 
to  make  the  book  still  more  complete  and  valuable  than  it 
now  is  already  in  richest  measure. 

Now,  looking  through  the  whole  book  and  all  its  various 
articles,  we  may  summarize  the  main  lines  at  the  close. 
What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  situation  of  present-day 
Protestantism,  mirrored  in  this  outstanding  collection? 
Protestantism  appears  to  be  in  the  throes  of  a  turning  of  a 
new  orientation  and  reconstruction.  Firstly,  it  has  been 
aroused  by  crisis  after  crisis  from  the  quietude  of  the 
“good  old  times”;  it  now  faces  and  grapples  with  the  many 
actual  problems  and  tasks,  which,  asking  or  menacing, 
arise  out  of  the  Times  and  the  "‘Spirit  of  the  Times’"  and 
which  have  been  neglected  too  much  in  the  past:  the  social 
problem,  the  problem  of  nature  and  its  meaning,  the  task 
of  journalism  and  contact  with  the  modern  “big  powers” 
of  the  press,  of  literature  and  art,  the  task  of  architecture. 
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of  liturgy,  etc.  The  second  feature,  remarkably  reflected 
in  its  various  aspects,  is  the  astounding  development  that 
breaks  through  in  all  the  different  fields  of  Protestant  piety 
and  theology:  the  reaction  against  a  superficial  empiricism, 
rationalism  and  humanism,  through  a  mystical  irrationalism 
of  different  shades  (Rudolf  Otto’s  The  Idea  o[  the  Holy, 
the  worship  movement  etc. )  unto  and  into  a  profound 
Biblical  view  and  faith  orientated  at  the  Reformation.  And 
thirdly,  last  not  least,  there  springs  up,  all-embracing,  the 
‘"ecumenical”  outlook,  the  perspective,  task  and  problem  of 
universal  interwoveness,  of  necessary  cooperation  and 
mutual  contributive  enrichment. 

Protestant  Europe  for  America 

About  a  year  after  the  publication  of  this  Continental 
volume  another  book  of  a  similar  "ecumenical”  significance 
appeared  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic:  Protestant  Europe, 
its  Crisis  and  Outlook,  by  Dr.  Adolf  Keller  and  Dr.  George 
Stewart,  Minister  in  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City,  with  an  introductory  preface  by 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Macfarland  (385  pages,  ca  $3.00,  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York,  now  R.  Smith).  This 
admirable  work  (correctly  referred  to  by  Dr.  Macfarland 
in  his  introduction  as  “the  first  of  what  may  prove  to  be 
an  ecumenical  literature”)  intends  to  give  a  total  picture 
of  European  Protestantism  to  the  American  reader.  It 
therefore  has  the  distinction  of  a  concrete  and  illustrative 
presentation.  Abstractions  and  complicated  problematics 
have  been  avoided,  the  outlines  have  been  sketched  in 
great  and  simple  lines,  and  the  analysis  proceeds  in  a 
rather  matter-of-fact  style  and  in  empirical  exemplifications 
which  appeal  most  to  the  pragmatical  American  mind. 
Photographs  and  maps  excellently  support  this  way. 

The  first  part  of  this  valuable  book  sketches  Evangelical 
Europe’s  “Cultural  Maelstroem.”  In  the  dark  shadow  of 
the  post-war  turmoil,  of  the  “turbulent  and  neurotic”  at¬ 
mosphere  of  defeat,  of  hatred,  of  greed,  and  of  fear,  arises 
the  portrait  of  the  common  “crisis”  and  “outlook.”  Traced 
back  historically,  European  Christendom  appears  before 
our  eyes,  as  determined  by  the  problems  and  tasks  of  the 
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situation:  of  the  emerging  political  ideals  and  industrial¬ 
ism,  of  the  youth  movements  and  the  relation  between 
church  and  state,  of  the  missionary,  social  and  temperance 
work,  of  education,  labor  and  peace,  of  the  relation  to 
Roman  Catholicism  and  the  minorities  etc.  Beyond  the 
Continental  volume  (reviewed  above),  we  have  here  for¬ 
tunately  incorporated  an  excellent,  comprehensible  outline 
of  the  “'theological  turning”  which  is  highly  desirable.  This 
first  part  closes  characteristically  with  the  description  of 
federative,  coordinating,  and  relief  movements  —  of  the 
rising  “ecumenical  sense”  in  action. 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  on  The  Scope  of  European 
Protestant  Churches,  takes  us  through  the  various  European 
countries,  explaining  the  contemporary  situation  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  them.  Thus  we  see  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
the  Netherlands,  the  Old  Hapsburg  territories,  the  Latin. 
Eastern,  and  Balkan  Countries.  In  spite  of  the  necessary 
condensation,  this  interesting  tour  is  by  far  more  than  a 
“sight  seeing  trip,  led  by  a  journalist,”  nor  do  we  see  a 
mere  skeleton  dance  of  statistical  information.  We  are 
rather  brought  face  to  face  with  the  colorful  flesh  and 
blood  scenery  of  life  under  the  guidance  of  authors  who 
know  the  historical  foundations  and  the  contemporary  situ¬ 
ation  as  well  as  they  are  able  to  keep  the  interest  of  their 
readers.  The  appended  bibliography  is  very  useful.* 

*At  almost  the  same  time  there  were  published:  Au^st  Hinderer, 
Oekumenisches  Schrifttum  1927.  Caius  Faibricius,  Ockumen- 
isches  Handbuch  der  christlichen  Kirchen  1927,  Engl,  transl. 
Ecumenical  Handbook  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  1927;  Cajus 
Fabricius,  Corpus  Confessionum.  Die  Bekervntnisse  der  Chris- 
tenheit,  eine  Sammlung  grundlegender  Urkunden  atts  alien 
Kirchen  der  Gegenwart,  published  since  1928 — Excellent  in¬ 
formation  about  the  recent  American  situation  do  we  find  in 
The  New  Handbook  of  the  Churches,  A  Survey  of  the 
Churches  in  Action,  edited  by  Charles  Stelzle  (J.  E.  Stohl- 
mann,  Publishers,  129  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  published 
for  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
337  pages,  1930.  $2.50).  This  indispensable  work,  continues 
the  Tear  Book  of  the  Churches  and  contains  an  encyclopedia 
of  statistical  material  together  with  a  summary  of  contempor¬ 
ary  religious  developments. 
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A  Recent  Guide 

A  work,  however,  which  here,  indeed,  represents  a  most 
excellent  inspiration  and  guide,  has  recently  come  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Adolf  Keller  Der  Weg  dec  dialektischen 
Theologie  dutch  die  kirchliche  Welt,  Eine  kleine  Kitchen- 
kunde  der  Gegenwart  {Barthianism  on  its  way  through 
Christendom.  A  small  “Knowledge  of  the  Churches’  of 
Today.”  212  pages,  paper  cover  3,  80,  if  bound  5  Reichs¬ 
mark,  Christ,  Kaiser,  Publishers,  Munich  1931  )t  Written 
by  a  scholar  who  is  better  equipped  for  that  task  than  any 
other;  (because  he  without  doubt  knows  contemporary 
Christendom  better  than  any  other  living  person,  a  fact 
which  also  the  English-speaking  press  again  and  again  ac¬ 
knowledges,  and  also  because  the  Ecumenical  Movement 
constitutes  his  life  work,  this  splendid  book  will  itself  also 
make  “its  way  through  Christendom.”  Whosoever  has 
ever  read  the  “bold  letters”  of  Keller  elucidating  visions 
and  analyses  of  present-day  Protestantism,  will  expect  also 
here  a  magnificent  survey  and  vivid  discussion  of  con¬ 
temporary  Chris.tendom’s  situation  and  problematics.  And 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

In  a  first  introductory  chapter  (pp.  3-13)  Zur  Kitchen- 
kunde  der  Gegenwart  Keller  presents  the  new  tasks  of  a 
“Knowledge  of  the  Churches”  today.  These  new  tasks  re¬ 
sult  from  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  through  which  the 
churches,  formerly  isolate,  are  now  obliged  to  engage  in 
contacts  and  discussions  of  greatest  radius  and  in  largest 
measure.  This,  ought,  however  to  be  done  in  an  “ecumen- 
ical-mindedness,”  in  a  new  humility  and  in  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  profound  community  of  guilt  and  need  of  help, 
from  which  we  look  up  together  to  the  light  which  God 
gives,  whether  it  appear  in  our  own  or  some  other  church. 
In  such  an  attitude  of  mind,  a  comparative  Ecumenical 
Knowledge  of  the  Churches  seeks  to  understand  the  con¬ 
stitutive  principle  of  a  church,  in  conceiving  its  empirical 
reality  as  the  effect  of  a  unique  and  specific  Divine  Word 

fAn  English  translation  is  in  preparation:  Barthianism  and  the 
Churches,  Mcbcmillan  1932. 
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upon  concrete  material:  the  material  of  an  historical  situ¬ 
ation  of  a  particular  nation,  of  a  distinct  religious  problem¬ 
atics  and  that  of  a  Kairos,  i.e.  a  pregnant  historical  moment. 
Out  of  such  a  Wesensschau  one  must  inquire  how  the  em¬ 
pirical  church  is  related  to  its  peculiar  mission  and  to  the 
basic  conception  from  which  it  emerged  (the  Lutheran  sola 
fide:  the  Calvinistic  Soli  Deo  Gloria  etc).  With  the  method 
of  this  question,  every  kind  of  church  becomes  problematic¬ 
al  in  respect  to  its  own  "Wesensschau.”  There  is  none 
that  might  boast  here,  no  not  one.  The  beam  is  perceived 
in  one’s  own  eye.  precluding  all  mutual  judging,  and  con¬ 
demning  all  pride  as  well  as  all  ecclesiastical  megalomania. 
With  such  an  introspection  and  confession  of  dire  need 
mutual  approach  begins,  because  among  all  the  churches  it 
is  the  same,  common,  universal  need  before  God  who  gave 
the  Word  and  the  mission.  This  fundamental  theocentric 
question,  this  perspective  and  criterion  of  the  "Ecumenical 
Knowledge  of  the  Churches” — a  principle  above  every  in¬ 
dividual  church — has  already  been  taken  from  Barthianism. 
With  a  masterful  hand  Keller  applies  view-points  of  the 
Theology  of  Crisis  to  the  Ecumenical  Movement  and  to  the 
"Ecumenical  Knowledge  of  Christendom.” 

This  furnishing  of  the  key.  however,  is  followed  by  a 
second  masterly  move.  The  Unlocking  begins  and  the  doors 
open.  Barthianism  is  being  used  again  as  a  "theological 
sextant”  with  which  to  determine  the  position  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  church  constellations  in  the  general  religious  situ¬ 
ation  of  today.  This  "Dialectical  Theology”  appears  to  be 
a  Zeitgestalt,  a  theology  reflecting  the  times  and  the  church 
problematics  of  the  day.  In  an  age  of  the  crisis  of 
optimism,  idealism  and  civilization,  the  Barthian  theology 
of  the  absolute,  of  theocentrism.  of  anti-humanistic  pessi¬ 
mism.  . —  obtruder  everywhere  —  as  a  prophetical,  critical 
question  and  message  in  a  situation,  similar  in  all  the 
churches  and  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  fundamentally 
one  and  the  same  situation  before  God.  Therefore  Keller 
points  out  with  keen  vision,  and  with  a  skilled  hand  deline¬ 
ates.  how  Barthianism  influences  the  individual  churches, 
how  they  reply,  what  in  it  the  churches  accept  and  what 
they  reject.  This  concrete  presentation  covers  the  main 
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part  of  the  entire  book  (pp.  13-168).  It  reads  like  a  fascin¬ 
ating  drama  in  the  scenes  of  which  our  own  church  also 
plays  its  role.  This  part  may  be  particularly  appealing  to 
the  American  mind'-^as  a  pragmatical^  demonstration  side 
by  side  with  (and  even  more  convincing  than)  the  “pro¬ 
phetic”  demonstrations  of  Karl  Barth  and  the  “systematic” 
demonstrations  of  Emil  Brunner.  In  this  section  he  pictures 
at  first  Barthianism  as  “mirroring  the  times”,  and  at  its 
“battle  fronts”  (church,  theology  and  science).  Then  he 
guides  us  through  ecumenical  Christendom,  determining 
the  concrete  situation  of  every  church  by  its  meeting 
and  clash  with,  its  rejection  and  acceptance  of  the 
“Theology  of  Crisis.”  Thus  there  appear  before  our  eyes 
in  a  bird’s-eye  view  Switzerland,  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
the  Netherlands,  France  and  Latin  Protestantism,  England, 
Scotland  and  our  own  America.  An  astounding  triumph¬ 
ant  march  indeed,  touching  and  meeting  also  Roman 
Catholicism  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  church,  and  signifi¬ 
cant  for  Foreign  Missions,  too. 

To  this  second  there  is  then  added  a  third  masterly  in¬ 
spiration:  a  justification  and  deepening  of  the  ’‘Ecumenical 
Movement,”  again  in  the  perspective  of  the  revolutionizing 
Barthian  Movement,  With  religious  fervor  Keller  pleads 
for  the  joining  of  these  two  world-embracing  forces.  Every¬ 
body  who  has  frequently  stumbled  at  too  superficial  and  too 
easy  conceptions  of  ecumenism  in  the  Ecumenical  Move¬ 
ment  will  wholeheartedly  welcome  the  fact  that  Keller 
here  tries  to  secure  its  foundations  on  a  decisively  deeper 
and  surer  ground '^indeed  a  highly  necessary  attempt. 
And  likewise  will  he  welcome  wholeheartedly  that  Keller 
points  out  a  way  just  from  Karl  Barth’s  challenge  and 
central  position  to  and  into  the  Ecumenical  Movement 
itself.  And  wholeheartedly  would  one  wish  that  the 
“Spirit  and  Source”  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  Keller,  would  actually  guide,  permeate  and 
leaven  it  with  evangelical  genuineness  and  profundity. 
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Studies  in  the  Birth  of  the  Lord,  by  Elwood  Worcester. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1932  Pp.  300.  $2.50. 

In  this  book  the  question  of  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Jesus  is 
newly  reviewed.  A  decade  ago  controversy  concerning 
Jesus’  birth  reached  an  acute  stage  and  then  subsided, 
seemingly  the  last  word  pro  and  con  having  been  spoken. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  author  of  Studies  in  the  Birth 
o/  the  Lord  had  devoted  himself  to  broad  investigation  of 
the  case,  so  he  declares,  and  felt  that  there  was  still  a  wait' 
ing  place  for  the  results  of  his  work.  The  reading  of  the 
book  does  not  corroborate  his  judgment.  The  verdict  ren¬ 
dered  is  adverse  to  the  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Saviour.  There 
is  utmost  effort  to  destroy  the  flat  testimony  of  the  First 
and  Third  Gospels,  but  it  resolves  itself  into  conjectural 
criticism  where  the  personal  equation  of  Dr.  Worcester 
is  in  control.  To  those  who  have  delved  into  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  the  volume  brings  no  fresh  intelligence  or 
reasoning.  Chapter  xix,  xx,  and  xxi  have  some  interest  in 
their  painstaking  and  informative  handling  of  the  Talmud, 
the  Toledoth  Jeshua,  and  the  apocryphal  Protevangelium, 
but  they  lack  any  argumentative  value.  The  examination 
of  the  book  confirms  in  a  negative  way  the  position  of  con¬ 
servative  scholarship,  that  the  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord 
remains  in  the  field  of  attested  fact,  withstanding  every 
assault  upon  its  credibility.  It  cannot  be  erased  from  the 
record. 

—John  McNaugher. 

A  History  of  Christian  Thought,  Vol.  I.  Early  and 
Eastern.  From  Jesus  to  John  of  Damascus.  Scribners. 
$3.00. 

With  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  we  welcome  this  first 
volume  of  a  projected  three  volume  history  of  Christian 
thought  by  Dr.  McGiffert.  The  second  volume  is  now 
on  the  press.  For  those  who  must  have  such  a  treatise 
in  English,  there  have  been  R.  Seeberg’s  Text-Book  of  the 
History  of  Doctrines,  G.  P.  Fisher’s  History  of  Christian 
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Doctrine,  the  three  volume  series  covering  successive 
periods  by  W.  B.  Workman,  A.  C.  McGifFert  and  E.  C. 
Moore,  and  Adolf  Harnack’s  History  of  Dogma,  Such 
a  series  as  is  now  begun  by  Professor  McGiflFert,  having 
in  mind  the  general  method  and  style  as  evidenced  by 
this  first  volume,  will  be  a  distinct  contribution. 

In  the  volume  under  review.  Book  I  gives  a  chapter 
to  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Jesus  and  His  Disciples, 
The  Apostle  Paul,  John  and  Ignatius,  the  Gnostics,  The 
Apostolic  Fathers,  The  Apologists,  Irenaeus,  A  Short  and 
Easy  Way  with  Heretics  and  Montanism.  In  Book  II  he 
treats  of  Christian  thought  in  the  East  from  Clement  of 
Alexandria  to  John  of  Damascus.  He  does  this  under 
eight  heads  as  follows:  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
The  Monarchians,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  The 
Nicene  Council  and  After,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  and  John  of  Damascus 
and  the  Eastern  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Except  for 
the  connected  and  orderly  form  of  arrangement  and  the 
unified  result,  very  much  of  what  the  author  presents  ap- 
pears  in  his  previously  published  works  such  as  The  God 
of  the  Early  Christians,  The  Apostle's  Creed,  A  History 
of  Christianity  of  the  Apostolic  Age  and  his  The  Church 
History  of  Eusebius.  We  may  expect  the  history  of 
thought  in  the  Western  Church  as  a  part  of  volume  II. 

Dr.  McGiffert  has  carefully  indicated  his  sources  and 
has  presented  a  thoroughly  scholarly  treatment  while  ac¬ 
complishing  a  treatise  that  is  very  readable  by  those  who 
lack  technical  training.  This  is  a  book  for  educated  lay¬ 
men  and  for  the  trained  minister.  Many  of  the  questions 
in  the  history  of  the  early  Church,  such  as  the  authorship 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  extent  to  which  Paul’s 
theology  is  to  be  explained  by  his  Jewish  background,  are 
glided  over.  The  reader’s  attention  is  kept  upon  what 
Dr.  McGiffert  evidently  believes  to  be  of  greater  import¬ 
ance.  He  gives  more  of  the  biographical  side  of  the 
leading  personages  than  has  hitherto  appeared  in  histories 
of.  Christian  dogma  and  thought.  He  has  succeeded  in 
making  his  theme  to  be  really  alive  and  interesting.  We 
miss  the  setting  forth  of  clear  distinctions  on  his  analysis 
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of  the  teachings  of  the  Eastern  Church  as  are  to  be  found 
in  A.  V.  G.  Allen’s  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought  and 
we  miss  the  very  thorough  documentation  that  is  to  be 
found  in  Seeberg.  But  we  do  have  the  most  readable, 
most  interesting  and  really  living  history  of  Christian 
thought  (so  far  as  this  volume  takes  us)  that  has  yet 
appeared.  Due  to  Dr.  McGiffertt’s  very  notable  work  in 
connection  with  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen  and  Theodoret 
as  early  Church  historians  this  volume  gives  one  the  very 
happy  and  assured  feeling  that  in  this  latest  work  of  the 
author  you  have  a  connected  narrative  which  presents  the 
truth  and  omits  what  would  seem  to  be  false.  We  hope 
that  volumes  II  and  III  appear  soon. 

— Gaius  Jackson  Slosser. 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pgh.,  Pa. 


The  Re-Interpretation  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  By  Carl  Everett  Purinton.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1932.  217  pp.  $1.75. 

Dr.  Purinton  is  Professor  of  Religion  at  Adelphi  Col¬ 
lege,  and  this  book  of  his  has  grown  out  of  classroom 
experience.  It  is  definitely  meant  for  the  general  reader, 
and  attempts  to  “combine  a  partial  introduction  to  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  with  a  study  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus.’’  The  title  presupposes  that  in  the 
source-books  we  have  different  interpretations  of  the  per¬ 
son  and  thought  of  Jesus,  i.  e.,  that  the  books  were  inspired 
by  the  central  personality  of  Jesus.  It  also  implies  that 
the  twentieth  century  Christian  must  relate  Jesus  to  his 
own  experience  and  needs,  and  this  the  author  has 
briefiy  done  with  considerable  success.  The  book  is  liberal 
(rather  than  radical)  in  its  basic  positions  regsirding  Biblic¬ 
al  criticism.  For  the  most  p2urt,  it  makes  interesting  read¬ 
ing.  While  without  any  important  originality,  it  is  well 
equipped  with  reference  notes,  suggestions  for  study,  and 
a  list  of  useful  books. 


O.  M.  Ritchie. 
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St.  Paul's  Ephesian  Ministry:  A  Reconstruction  with 
special  reference  to  the  Ephesian  origin  of  the  Im¬ 
prisonment  Epistles.  By  George  S.  Duncan.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1930.  303  pp. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Adolph  Deissmann 
(Berlin),  the  author,  who  is  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  determined  to  look  into 
the  hypothesis  that  “St.  Paul’s  Imprisonment  Epistles  were 
written  from  Ephesus  rather  than  from  Rome.’’  In  his 
thorough  examination  of  it.  Professor  Duncan  not  only 
gives  his  reasons  based  on  a  large  amount  of  evidence  for 
assigning  these  epistles  to  Ephesus,  but  also  works  out 
“in  some  detail  a  reconstruction  of  the  development  of 
events  during  the  Ephesian  ministry,  so  that  each  of  the 
epistles  belonging  to  the  period  might  be  viewed  in  its 
true  setting.’’  However  scholars  may  disagree  at  certain 
points  with  the  contentions  of  this  interesting  book,  it 
seems  that  the  writer  has  made  a  pretty  strong  case  and 
left  little  of  importance  unconsidered.  The  book  is  as 
readable  as  the  technical  character  of  its  argument  well 
permits.  It  constitutes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
field  of  critical  New  Testament  scholarship. 

— O.  M.  Ritchie. 

Pastoral  Psychiatry  and  Mental  Health,  by  John 
Rathbone  Oliver,  pp.  330.  $2.75.  Scribners. 

This  is  hardly  a  book  for  general  reading.  But  within 
it  may  be  found  the  latest  authoritative  word  touching 
the  physical  and  psychical  problems  with  which  a  pastor 
is  likely  to  meet.  It  is  also  to  be  said  with  emphasis  that 
the  average  minister  is  utterly  unprepared  to  cope  with 
situations  whose  occurrence  becomes  increasingly  probable 
in  modern  society.  Here  is  the  verdict  of  science  with 
practical  recommendations  given  by  a  warm  friend  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Indeed  the  author  is  a  D.D.  as  well  as  a  Johns 
Hopkins  professor  of  medicine.  Difficult  questions  and 
delicate  moral  and  spiritual  issues  are  handled  in  a  direct, 
and  at  times  shockingly  plain  way.  The  author  presents 
human  nature  as  it  is,  laying  bare  the  hidden  connections 
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of  action  so  as  to  give  clues  to  the  minister  or  social  worker 
just  where  he  most  needs  help.  Manias,  Alcoholism. 
Hysteria,  Phobias,  Sex  Reactions,  Inferiority,  Faith  and 
Recovery,  • — these  are  among  the  topics  treated  with  master¬ 
ly  touch. 

Every  pastor  should  read  this  book.  It  will  add  to  his 
knowledge  and  give  him  secure  footing  for  some  of  his 
hardest  responsibilities.  Abundant  case  citations  liven  the 
author’s  logic.  — G.  B.  McCreary. 

Educating  for  Citizenship,  by  George  A.  Coe,  pp.  205, 
$2.00.  Scribners. 

This  volume  will  add  to  Dr.  Coe’s  standing  as  a  vigor¬ 
ous  author.  Wherein  and  why  public  education  is  not 
producing  better  citizens  is  the  initial  burden  of  this 
discussion.  Comfortable  theories  of  procedure  and  com¬ 
forting  assurance  of  success  in  our  teaching  responsibility 
are  rudely  challenged.  The  beginnings  of  self  govern¬ 
ment  within  the  school,  the  perils  of  propagandist  teaching, 
the  particular  threat  of  militarism,  the  paralysis  of  political 
education  through  the  existing  system, — these  are  discussed 
in  a  most  awakening  manner. 

The  handling  of  the  non-state  schools  seems  to  us  a 
bit  ruthless  and  too  sweeping.  We  doubt  if  the  facts  bear 
out  the  claim  that  the  church  maintained  school  invariably 
produces  a  narrowed  consciousness  and  sense  of  social  re¬ 
sponsibility,  although  it  probably  does  in  some  cases. 
However,  Dr.  Coe  credits  the  independent  school  with  the 
possibility  of  a  usefulness  positively  forbidden  to  the 
faculties  of  some  state  universities.  ^G.  B.  McCreary. 

The  Annual  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental 
Research,  Vol.  XII,  for  1930-1931.  The  Excavation 
of  Tell  Beit  Mirsim.  Vol:  I.  The  Pottery  of  the 
First  Three  Campaigns.  New  Haven,  Yale  University 
Press.  1932.  $5.00. 

The  work  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim  is  a  Joint  Expedition  of 
the  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Seminary  and  the  American  School 
of  Oriental  Research  in  Jerusalem  and  this  first  volume  of 
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reports  of  the  work  is  prepared  by  Dr.  William  Foxwell 
Albright,  of  the  Department  of  Semitic  Philology  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Director  of  Field  Operations  at  Tell 
Beit  Mirsim. 

This  book  is  exactly  what  its  title  states  “The  Pottery 
of  the  First  Three  Campaigns.”  The  pottery  of  all  sub¬ 
sequent  campaigns  will  be  published  later,  as  well  as  full 
account  of  all  the  other  archaeological  material  produced 
by  this  great  work  at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim,  the  ancient  Kirjath- 
sepher,  which  goes  on  from  year  to  year  on  alternate 
years.  Nearly  all  the  material  described  in  this  volume  is 
in  the  Bible  Lands  Museum  of  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Seminary. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Albright  in  this  first  report  on  Pottery 
is  one  of  prodigious  patience,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  Palestinian  pottery  and  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject  which  very  few  in  the  world  possess;  its  accuracy 
is  equal  to  the  patience  and  the  learning  required.  The 
careful  reader  will  never  cease  to  marvel. 

Then  the  material  brought  out  in  this  report  of  the  ex¬ 
cavation  of  this  Tell,  so  exactly  stratified  and  so  undisturbed 
and  so  systematically  excavated,  bids  fair  to  furnish  a 
canon  for  the  History  of  culture  in  Palestine  from  the  third 
millennium  B.  C.  down  to  600  B.  C.  This  volume  is  in- 
dispensible  for  all  who  would  keep  abreast  of  the  discover¬ 
ies  in  the  culture  of  Palestine  which  lies  parallel  with  the 
narratives  of  the  Bible.  (Erratum.  P.  74,  for  1080-1050 
read  1180-1150). 

-M.  G.  Kyle. 

Testimonium  Animae  or  Greek  and  Roman  Before 
Jesus  Christ,  by  E.  G.  Sihler,  Ph.D.  G.  E.  Stechert 
and  Co.,  New  York,  London,  Leipzig,  and  Paris. 
Pp.  453. 

This  is  not  a  religious  book  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
word.  Neither  is  it  an  ordinary  book.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  more  erudition  and  more  illuminating  in¬ 
formation  in  any  book  ever  published.  Dr.  Sihler  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  the  facts  concerning  the  spiritual 
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outlook  of  the  Classical  world  in  a  way  that  has  never 
before  been  equaled  so  far  as  I  can  discover. 

With  citations,  sometimes  in  the  original  words  but  more 
often  in  admirable  translations,  he  has  made  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  tell  the  story  of  their  views  of  re* 
ligion  in  their  own  words.  That  of  Greece  appears  as  the 
worship  of  beauty  accompanied  by  lust,  while  that  of 
Rome  is  the  worship  of  property  accompanied  by  greed. 
Being  a  devoted  Christian  himself,  the  author  has  in  no 
way  idealized  historical  facts  because  they  affected  the 
Classical  world,  of  which  he  has  been  a  devoted  student 
for  many  years. 

He  has  not  depended  upon  the  writings  of  others  but 
has  gone  to  original  sources,  has  read  deeply  in  many  di-* 
rections.  and  has  formed  an  independent  and  scholarly  judg¬ 
ment  on  all  that  he  has  read.  Here  if  anywhere,  is  to  be 
found  a  reliable,  conscientious,  and  complete  picture  of  the 
heathen  world,  into  which  Jesus  came  as  the  Redeemer  of 
men.  It  is  most  illuminating,  and  it  can  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Modern  theologians,  whether  Protestant.  Catholic, 
or  Jewish,  can  here  find  food  for  thought  and  material 
for  sermons.  As  is  fitting,  about  two- thirds  of  the  volume 
are  occupied  with  Greek  matters  of  various  sorts,  especially 
the  gods  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  seven  wise  men.  the 
lyric  poets,  heroes  and  hero  worship,  the  craving  for  im¬ 
mortality.  the  anger  and  envy  of  the  gods.  Sophocles,  the 
sophists,  the  triad  of  Greek  thinkers  (Socrates.  Plato,  and 
Aristotle).  Attic  morality,  and  actual  worship  in  Greek 
communities.  Almost  any  question  concerning  the  inner 
facts  of  Greek  religious  life  can  here  find  an  answer  that 
is  authoritative  and  satisfying. 

His  treatment  of  Latin  affairs  begins  with  the  Roman 
spirit  and  character.  Ritual  and  worship  follow.  Cicero. 
Cato.  Lucretius.  Horace.  Seneca,  and  the  things  which 
they  stood  for  and  attempted  to  do  are  set  forth  in  ad¬ 
mirable  fashion,  and  here  again  the  reader  will  find  de¬ 
scriptions  and  explanations  of  the  most  trustworthy  sort. 
The  author  has  endeavored  to  be  absolutely  fair  in  all 
that  he  says  .and  some  of  his  conclusions  concerning  some 
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modern  doctrines  should  be  carefully  weighed  by  modern¬ 
ists,  theologians  in  particular. 

Such  a  work  is  necessarily  not  altogether  easy  reading; 
but  it  is  intellectual  pabulum  of  the  most  virile  sort'-^meat 
for  strong  men.  It  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  or 
too  carefully  studied,  and  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
library  devoted  to  serious  things  rather  than  the  froth  that 
now  passes  for  literature.  The  world  needs  such  books. 

— H.  W.  Magoun. 

The  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  By  Selby  Vernon  Mc- 
t  Casland,  Ph.D.  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  New 
\  York.  1932.  Pp.  219.  $2.00. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  proper  estimate  of  this  book,  to 
do  justice  to  the  evident  scholarship  and  to  set  forth  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  book  teaches.  The  difficulty  arises  from 
the  impossibility  of  knowing  whether  or  not  the  author 
intends  to  explain  the  Christian  belief  in  a  real  resurrection, 
or  to  prove  that  there  was  no  ressurrection  at  all,  but  only 
a  belief  in  a  delusion.  It  is  hard  not  to  wish  that  the 
author  had  stopped  with  the  first  Chapter  which  he  de¬ 
nominates  “the  Christian  cult  story.”  In  this  he  states 
most  admirably  the  belief  of  the  early  Christians  concern- 
in  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  their  determined  testi¬ 
mony  to  it.  When,  however,  he  proceeds  to  the  discussion 
of  the  resurrection  he  declares  categorically  that  it  was  a 
“vision.”  Now  a  vision  may  be  “an  object  of  sight”  or 
“an  imaginary  sight.”  He  never  says  which,  but  the  con¬ 
stantly  assumed  background  of  the  book  seems  to  be  that 
Jesus  was  not  the  Son  of  God  in  the  historic  sense  of 
that  title  (Not  God  become  man,  but  man  become  God), 
did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  and  that  the  Gospels  did 
not  produce  the  religion  of  the  early  Church,  but  that  the 
religion  of  the  early  Church  produced  the  Gospels.  In 
short  the  work  of  Dr.  McCasland  is  a  thoroughgoing  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  very  liberal  New  Testament  criticism.  Its 
chief  value  is  in  making  very  clear  how  far  such  criticism 
goes  in  putting  question  marks  to  Christian  faith  and  in 
classifying  Christianity  as  just  one  of  the  “cults.” 
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The  fundamental  fallacy  of  the  author,  as  of  the  school 
of  thought  which  he  represents,  is  the  most  unscientific 
habit  of  seeking  for  discord,  and  his  method  is  the  usual 
one  in  such  case,  to  present  an  idea  as  a  “probability,” 
and  then  subsequently  base  upon  it  as  an  “assured  result,” 
as  though  “probabilities  could  have  assured  results.  His 
researches  have  been  very  wide,  in  most  cases  exhaustive, 
and  thus  his  book  becomes  a  mine  of  information  on  many 
subjects  connected  with  New  Testament  criticism.  Yet 
one  rises  up  from  a  perusal  of  it  with  the  thought  “I 
wonder  just  what  he  means.” 

-M.  G.  Kyle. 


Die  Daemonen  Im  Altem  Testament.  By  Dr.  Heinrich 
Kaupel.  Large  8vo.  139  pp.  1930  (Benno  Filser 
Verlag,  Augsburg,  Germany), 

The  question  of  demons  in  the  O.  T.  is  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  mixed  up  with  false  gods.  Did  the  “orthodox” 
Israelites,  who  worshipped  Jahwe,  believe  that  demons  and 
idols,  either  of  the  two  or  both,  existed?  The  Bible  text 
often  enough  insists  that  “the  gods  of  the  gentiles  are 
nothing,”  but  it  nowhere  says  “the  demons  are  nothing.” 
In  the  N.  T.  we  even  find  St.  Paul  saying  that  the  gentiles 
sacrificed  to  demons  and  not  to  God  (/  Cor.  10,  20). 
The  Apostle  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  false  gods 
of  the  pagans  really  were  demons,  as  did  before  him  the 
Septuagint  and  Hellenistic  Jews  generally.  Dr.  Kaupel 
now  sets  out  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  no  clear 
evidence  at  all  that  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  sacred 
writers  believed  in  the  existence  of  demons.  Our  author 
devotes  no  little  space  to  refuting  very  ably  the  now 
notorious  view  of  Mowinckel,  who  sees  demons  and  wiz¬ 
ards  in  all  the  enemies  of  the  suffering  psalmist.  It  is  well 
shown  that  the  “complaint-psalms”  are  neither  exorcisms 
nor  prayers  against  witchcraft.  The  “destroying  angel” 
is  shown  to  be  no  demon.  The  “evil  spirit”  of  which 
Michajahu  ben  Jimla  speaks  (/  Kings,  22,  19fF)  is  no  per¬ 
son,  but  an  influence  of  Jahwe.  The  very  analogous 
Satan-scene  at  the  beginning  of  Job  is  examined  in  detail. 
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But  here  Satan  takes  the  evil  initiative  and  so  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  '‘punishing'-angels/*  We  find  the  same 
Satan  in  Zechariah,  3,  1,  trying  to  hinder  good*  Our 
author  refuses  to  recognise  him  in  the  famous  passage  in 
/  Chron,  21,  1,  and  rather  translates:  “There  arose  an  op¬ 
ponent  (an  unscrupulous  intriguer)  against  Israel  and  mis¬ 
led  David  to  number  Israel.”  Noteworthy  is  also  the 
author’s  careful  proof  that  the  Serpent  of  the  Fall  and 
Azazel  are  to  be  equated  with  Satan. — ^Altogether  the 
book  greatly  contributes  to  the  solution  of  difficult  problems; 
but  the  style  is  very  heavy  and  paragraphs  extending 
over  two  pages  and  a  half  are  highly  objectionable.— And 
one  question.  If  the  O.  T.  really  has  nothing  to  say  of 
the  origin  of  Satan,  have  we  not  to  admit  dualism  of  a 
rather  definite  kind? 

—Hugh  Bevenot,  O.  S.  B. 

Geschichte  Der  Altkirchen  Literature.  By  Prof.  Otto 
Bardenhewer,  Vol.  5.  Large  8vo.  416  pp.  1932  (Her¬ 
der  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis). 

One  is  happy  to  register  the  completion  of  Prof.  Bar- 
denhewer’s  series  of  volumes  on  the  patristic  age.  It  is 
a  mine  of  careful  critical  information  and  shows  anew  in 
the  last  volume  the  author’s  gift  for  bringing  out  clearly 
the  character  of  the  church  authors  and  of  their  works. 
The  work  stands  as  a  classic  beside  Harnack’s  Geschichte 
der  Altchristlichen  Literature,  and  has  the  advantage  of  em¬ 
bodying  a  vast  deal  of  post-war  literature.  We  read  here  of 
the  protagonists  and  antagonists  of  monophysitism,  mono- 
thelitism  and  “iconoclasm.”  From  among  the  many  carefully 
treated  minor  figures  bulk  large  Leontius  of  Byzantium. 
Justinian,  Maximus  Confessor,  Sophronius,  Procopius  of 
Gaza,  John  Moschus,  Andrew  of  Crete.  These  in  the  East. 
In  the  West:  Dionysius  Exiguus,  St.  Benedict,  Boethius, 
Cassiodor,  Gregory  The  Great,  Ccirthaginian  writers, 
Avitus  of  Vienne,  Caesarius  of  Arles  and  Gregory  of 
Tours;  and  in  Spain  Martinus  of  Bracara,  Leander  and 
Isidore  of  Seville,  etc.  A  previous  volume  dealt  with 
Syriac  writers;  while  here  we  have  “Old-Armenian  Litera- 
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ture”  dealt  with  at  length.  In  this  section  reference  is 
duly  made  throughout  to  the  handy  little  books:  Ausge- 
wahlte  Schriften  der  Armenischen  Kirchenvater,  being 
German  translations  by  Dr.  S.  Weber  ( Koesel-Pustet, 
Munich,  1927).  On  Justinian  and  on  St.  Benedict  Prof. 
Bardenhewer  has  overlooked  two  notable  essays  of  Dom 
John  Chapman  (now  Abbot  of  Downside):  the  one  in 
Studies  on  the  Early  Papacy  (Sheed  and  Ward,  London. 
1928),  and  St,  Benedict  and  the  Sixth  Century  (same 
publisher,  1 929 ) . 

—Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 


Die  Briefe  an  die  Korinther  und  Roemer.  German 
translation  and  commentary  by  Prof.  J.  Sickenberger. 
Large  8vo.  309  pp.  4th  ed.  1932.  Wrapper,  10,  50 
Marks;  bound  12,  70.  (Hanstein,  Bonn,  Germany). 

So  many  volumes  of  the  “Bonner  Bibel”  have  now  been 
reviewed  in  these  pages  that  introductory  remarks  are  super¬ 
fluous.  These  three  vital  Pauline  letters  are  here  in  com¬ 
petent  hands.  The  difficult  chapter,  Romans,  7,  is  excel¬ 
lently  treated.  Paul  speaks  here  of  the  Jews  in  general. 
They  are  a  composite  of  intellect— and  the  flesh— and  a 
quantum  of  the  Spirit  (or  grace?).  The  Christian  is 
further  blessed  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  the  Pneuma, 
and  so  has  power  to  conquer  the  flesh,— the  more  so  as 
he  has  not  got  the  tantalizing  prohibitions  of  the  Old  Law 
ever  before  his  mind’s  eye.  Chaps.  14  and  15  are  shown 
to  belong  to  the  original  letter,  similarly  2  Cor.  is  shown 
to  be  a  unity.  Between  1  and  2  Cor.  Prof.  Sickenberger 
thinks  Paul  may  have  written  another  sharp  letter,  but  re¬ 
pudiates  the  idea  that  Paul  then  revisited  Corinth.  The 
aorist  in  2  Cor.  8,  17  is  epistolary  style  for  present:  “Titus 
is  (now  with  this  letter)  journeying  to  you  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord.”  One  is  glad  to  see  that  the  “sting  of  the  flesh”  (2 
Cor.  12,  7)  is  in  this  commentary  dissociated  from  anything 
disgraceful  and  explained  as  of  some  nervous  disease  or  a 
weakness  such  as  results  from  malaria.  Here,  as  usual,  our 
author  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  so  enters  a  protest 
against  Friedrich  Fenner,  who  recently  advanced  the  idea 
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that  St.  Paul  was  hysterical  {Die  Krankheit  im.  N.  T.,  Lpz, 
1930):  was  Savonarola  hysterical,  pray? 

—Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 


Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  Vol.  16.  Jan. 
and  July,  1932.  598  pp.  2s.6d.  each  (Manchester, 

England. 

These  handsome  volumes  bring  before  the  public  many 
little  known  or  unknown  MSS.  and  documents  and  books 
that  are  often  of  value.  Above  all  there  is  in  the  Jan. 
issue  the  first  instalment  of  the  unpublished  Treatise  on 
the  Nicene  Creed  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  Here  there 
are  passages  of  fine  theology;  but  occasionally  one  receives 
a  shock,  as  when  reading  Father  Tyrrell’s  early  writings. 
This  “Bulletin”  is  rich  in  Johnsonia;  while  in  the  2nd 
number  we  especially  note  thirteen  new  letters  from  the 
First  Babylonian  Dynasty  and  two  full  lectures;  Prof. 
Conway  on  Etruscan  Influence  on  Roman  Religion;  and 
Prof.  Dodd  on  The  Gospel  Parables.  The  former  throws 
in  at  the  end  quite  gratuitously  an  unpleasant  note  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  Abram’s  first  conception  of  Jehovah  as  that  of 
a  diety  above  all  a  lover  of  vengeance  and  human  blood! 

—Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Die  Klagelieder,  von  P.  Tharsicius  PafFrath.— Das  Buch 
Baruch,  von  Dr.  Edmund  Kalt.  Large  8vo.  53-1-  29 
pp.  Wrapper  3,40  Mk.;  cloth  4,70  Mk.  (Hanstein, 
Bonn,  Rheinland,  Germany).  1932. 

It  was  suitable  enough  to  publish  together  Lamentations 
and  Baruch,  as  they  stand  more  or  less  under  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  Jeremiah,  and  also  figure  side  by  side  in  the 
Septuagint.  Father  PafFrath  is  a  theologian  with  a  keen 
psychological  insight  into  the  values  buried  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  has  indeed  edited  a  whole  series  of 
Alttestamentliche  Predigten  (Schoeningh  Paderborn,  16 
vols.  1920fF)  that  have  modern  and  graphic  turn.  His 
present  commentary  on  the  Lamentations  is  scholarly,  and 
lucid,  and  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  articles  published  of 
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late  years  by  Father  Wiesmann  (10  in  all!)  on  the  liter¬ 
ary  value  of  these  five  elegies.  He  has  however  avoided 
any  mention  of  other  oriental  laments  over  ruined  cities, 
and  this  is  perhaps  a  pity.  The  translation  is  literal:  it 
occasionally  reads  awkwardly,  and  there  are  passages 
where  Prof.  Riebler’s  excellent  rendering  (see  Bibl. 
Sacra  361  f,  1926)  seems  preferable  and  should  have  been 
referred  to,  if  not  adopted  (e.g.  in  1,21  and  2,16  bitanu  = 
“Bel  and  Anul",  the  Babylonians  invoking  their  gods). 
In  2,18  the  Hebrew  kere  should  have  been  mentioned.  The 
introduction  shows  clearly  that  Jeremiah  may  well  have 
been  the  author  of  all  five  elegies,  and  this  appears  the 
better  in  the  course  of  this  welcome  commentary. 

Professor  Kalt,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Mayence, 
has  dealt  with  Baruch  on  analogous  lines  and  does  not 
shrink  from  ascribing  to  that  prophet  not  only  the  first 
half,  but  also  the  second  (3,9-5,9).  He  points  out  that 
there  are  quotations  from  Jeremiah  throughout  the  book, 
but  why  does  he  not  stress  the  more  important  fact  that 
part  two  (from  4,5)  is  very  much  based  on  “deutero- 
Isaiah”?  More  regrettable  still  is  Prof.  Kalt's  total  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  distinct  parallel  presented  by  Baruch  in  all  its 
parts  with  the  rabbinical  “Ab  cycle  of  Sabbaths,”  i.e.  with 
the  readings  for  the  3  Sabbaths  of  punishment  before  the 
9th  Ab  (anniversary  of  the  two  destructions  of  Jerusalem), 
the  lesson  that  day,  and  the  lessons  for  the  seven  Sabbaths 
of  consolation  following  ( see  Thackeray  on  Baruch  in 
Gore's  Commentary  (Part  II,  Apocrypha,  Macmillan  Co., 
1929)  and  his  previous  study  in  The  Septuagint  and 
Jewish  worship.  In  1,8  one  would  have  expected  a  note 
of  interrogation  to  the  date  (10th  Siwan),  and  mention  of 
the  Syriac  "10th  Nisan.”  Otherwise  the  commentary  is 
full  of  good  things  and  shows  well  how  the  short  peep  into 
a  better  future  at  the  end  of  the  Lamentations  now  widens 
out  into  a  confidence  of  approaching  restoration  to  full 
reconciliation  and  happiness  in  the  sight  of  God. 

—Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 
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La  Lettera  Di  Aristea  A  Filocrate.  Greek  text  edited 
with  introduction,  translation  and  full  commentary  by 
Fr.  Ra£Faele  Tramontano,  S.  J.  Large  8vo,  208  263 

pp.  50  Lire,  1931  {Officio  della  Civilta  Cattolica,  Via 
S.  Sebastiano  48,  Napoli,  Italy). 

The  Letter  of  Aristeas  is  famous  as  giving  a  circum¬ 
stantial  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint  and  as 
being  consequently  a  document  much  disputed  about,  both 
in  matter  of  veracity  and  date  of  authorship.  We  have 
the  Letter  in  English  edited  in  Charles’  great  work  on  the 
Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  (vol.  II),  where  it  is 
disposed  of  in  forty  pages.  Thackeray  besides  has 
twice  published  an  English  translation,  but  the  work  de¬ 
served  to  be  treated  fully  and  elaborately.  This  has  now 
been  done  by  Fr.  Tramontano  in  leisurely  and  scholarly 
fashion  in  what  will  long  be  the  classical  edition  of 
Aristeas.*  The  introduction,  of  a  book  in  itself,  treats 
equally  thoroughly  of  the  historical  background  of  Aristeas 
and  of  its  philology.  In  the  commentary  also  the  author 
continually  draws  for  parallels  on  the  papyri,  in  which  he 
clearly  revels.  All  things  duly  weighed,  he  concludes 
that  the  Pentateuch  really  was  translated  at  the  time  of 
Philadelphus  and  with  his  sanction,  and  possibly  at  his 
request.  The  main  motive  was  the  need  of  the  Jewish 
Community  of  Alexandria  for  a  reliable  translation. 
Aristeas,  however,  was  not  a  contemporary,  wrote  his  Letter 
about  200  B.  C.  and  embellished  his  account  of  events. 
There  were  of  course  not  70  translators  but  there  doubt¬ 
less  was  a  “college”  of  translators,  mostly  from  Palestine. 
The  studies  of  Thackeray  and  others  tend  to  show  that  at 
least  five,  and  probably  ten  translators  were  at  work,  divid¬ 
ing  the  books  (half  each?)  between  them.— Apart  from 
its  semi-biblical  interest  (e.g.  its  description  of  Jerusalem), 
the  Letter  is  philologically  valuable  as  a  specimen  of  Alex¬ 
andrian  rhetoric;  this  justifies  the  expression  of  a  hope  that 
a  second  edition  will  have  a  full  index.  The  author  is 


*On  p.  9  should  have  been  mentioned  Riessler’s  German  trans¬ 
lation,  in  his  Altjud  Schrifttum,  cf.  Bible  Sacra,  1928,  4ff. 
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not  responsible  for  this  deficiency,  as  he  unfortunately  died 
of  appendicitis  in  November,  1930. 

—Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Synopse  Der  Drei  Ersten  Evangeuen  von  D.  Albert 
Huck.  8th  ed.  30  to  34th  thousand.  4to./xlvi  -|- 
247pp.  1931.  Wrapper  5,80  Marks;  cloth  7,80 'Marks. 
(Verlag  Mohr/Siebeck,  Tubingen,  Germany). 

This  Greek  Gospel  synopsis  ranks  among  the  best.  The 
first  edition  appeared  in  1892  and  its  happy  author  has 
since  then  thrown  in  a  life-work  of  scholarship  in  improv¬ 
ing  it,  what  with  neater  arrangement  of  the  columns  of 
Greek  text  and  cross-references,  and  what  with  additions 
to  the  apparatus  criticus. — and  transition  from  octavo  to 
quarto-form.  The  Johannine  parallels  are  given  at  the  end 
in  a  supplementary  booklet,  an  arrangement  that  has  more 
advantages  than  disadvantages, — except  that  most  of  what 
is  purely  Johannine  is  omitted.  Thus  the  apparition  of 
Christ  to  Mary  Magdalen  is  given,  but  not  that  to  the 
disciples  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  But  as  far  as  synoptic 
studies  are  concerned,  the  work  is  complete, — save  in  so 
far  as  the  Greek  text  adopted  favors  (with  Tischendorf) 
Codex  Sinaiticus  rather  onesidedly.  Dr.  Huck  explains 
that  neither  the  text  of  Westcott-Hort  nor  those  of  Soden 
or  Vogels  are  at  all  ideal;  but  what  of  the  Greek  text 
worked  out  by  Pere  Lagrange  in  his  big  comment£uries  to 
all  four  gospels  and  in  his  own  Synopsis  Evangelica?  See 
Bibl.  Sacra,  1929,  352f?  Is  Dr.  Huch  entitled  to  ignore 
these  scholarly  productions  in  his  very  own  field,  the  less 
so  as  he  deals  with  one  of  Pere  Lagrange’s  articles  (on  the 
Syriac  text)  in  the  introduction? 

—Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Leben  Jesu  nach  den  vier  Evangelien.  Part  VI.  By  Prof. 
J.  Sickenberger.  202  pp.  Wrapper  4,55  Marks.  1931. 
(Aschendorff,  Munster,  Westphalia,  Germany). 

This  is  the  last  and  most  substantial  instalment  of  a 
new  Commentary  to  the  four  Gospels  according  to  a 
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Synopsis  of  the  author’s  own  cast,  the  which  we  are  told 
may  some  day  be  printed  (in  German).  The  commentary 
will  prove  helpful  to  many,  as  it  is  so  clear  and  incorpor¬ 
ates  just  the  telling  points  of  modern  research,  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  dignity  of  treatment  one  always  finds  in  the  writings 
of  this  Professor  of  Munich  University.  He  holds  that 
Jesus  was  tried  and  executed  on  the  15th  (not  the  14th) 
of  Nisan,  and  gets  over  the  difficulty  in  John  18,  28  by 
taking  “eat  the  pascha”  there  is  the  sense  of  “partaking  of 
the  unleavened  bread”  (Chagiga).  The  House  of  Caiaphas 
is  identified  with  the  palace  of  Herod,  where  consequently 
the  scourging  and  condemnation  took  place.  There  are 
good  pages  on  the  death  of  Judas.  Synoptic  divergences 
are  harmonized  as  much  as  common  sense  allows;  St. 
Luke’s  order  of  events  is  often  taken  to  be  the  best.  The 
author  is  all  through  in  closest  touch  with  the  Scripture 
text,  so  his  is  a  book  that  will  be  gratefully  studied  by 
many. 

—Hugh  G.  Bevenot. 

Harvard  Theological  Studies,  XVI.  The  Two  Treat¬ 
ises  OF  Servetus  on  the  Trinity  now  first  translated 
into  English  by  Earl  Morse  Wilbur,  D.D.,  issued  as 
an  extra  number  of  the  Harvard  Theological  Review. 
Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1932. 
Pp.  XXXVII  and  264.  $2.50. 

We  have  here  a  most  illuminating  Introduction,  a  brief 
Life  of  Servetus,  a  very  complete  Bibliography,  a  Trans¬ 
lator’s  Explanatory  Note,  and  then  seven  books  by 
Servetus.  Each  book  is  prefaced  by  an  Analysis  and  the 
obscure  references  of  Servetus  ( He  wrote  before  the 
versification  of  Scripture)  are  clarified  wherever  possible. 

The  whole  world  of  Theology  and  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  is  indebted  to  The  Translator  and  the  Harvard 
Theological  Review  for  this  work.  However  much  one 
may  differ  from  Servetus,  or  agree  with  him,  as  some  still 
do,  it  is  gratifying  that,  even  at  this  late  day,  it  is  made 
possible  for  the  theological  and  historical  public  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  exactly  what  Servetus  held  as  truth.  At 
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least  one  will  be  delighted  with  the  charm  of  the  Trans¬ 
lator’s  work. 

--M.  G.  Kyle. 

Posthumous  Essays,  by  Harold  M.  Wiener  M.  A.,  LL.B. 
edited  by  Herbert  Loewe.  Oxford  University  Press, 
pp.  XI.  and  136,  1932.  7/6  net. 

This  little  brochure  contains  a  Preface  by  the  Editor, 
a  short  biographical  note,  a  Table  of  Contents,  the  Essays 
of  Mr.  Wiener  and  a  good  Index.  Harold  M.  Wiener 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  critical  scholars  of  his  day, 
and,  himself  a  devout  Jew,  loved  by  Jew  and  Christian  and 
Mohammedan  alike.  It  is  a  pleasant  memory  of  the  re¬ 
viewer  to  account  him  a  warm  personal  friend.  The  great¬ 
est  loss  to  the  world  brought  about  by  the  religious  riots 
in  which  he  lost  his  life  was  the  death  of  this  man.  a 
benefactor  of  both  races  concerned  in  that  riot. 

These  Posthumous  Essays  are  of  a  piece  with  his  later 
critical  writings  in  which  he  showed  himself,  while  utterly 
rejecting  the  Literary  Criticism  of  Welhausen  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  a  most  uncompromising  textual  critic.  One  is 
amazed  however,  at  the  opinion  of  the  Editor  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  textual  criticism,  he  was  not  a  believer  in 
verbal  inspiration.  Apparently  the  Editor’s  idea  of  verbal 
inspiration  is  the  claim  of  absolute  accuracy  in  all  the 
written  or  printed  copies  of  the  Scripture  to  this  day. 
Such  an  absurd  notion  was  farthest  from  the  view  of 
Wiener  as  it  is  from  those  who  today  believe  in  both  verbal 
inspiration  in  the  production  of  the  Scripture  and  textual 
criticism  of  the  manuscripts  and  printed  copies.  Equally 
unwarranted  is  the  Editor’s  idea  of  Fundamentalism,  that 
it  holds  tenaciously  to  Ussher’s  chronology.  Of  course, 
Wiener  had  no  such  vagary  of  belief,  as  has  no  intelligent 
Fundamentalist. 

As  no  two  textual  critics  exactly  agree,  it  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  Wiener’s  criticism  and  emendations  and  rear¬ 
rangements  of  the  text  will  not  meet  the  approval  of  all, 
but  of  his  sincere  belief  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  as  given  originally  and  in  correct  reproductions. 
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one  may  have  no  doubt.  We  are  all  indebted  to  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ford  and  to  the  Editor  for  rescuing  these  the  last  studies 
of  a  great  scholar. 

— M.  G.  Kyle. 

The  Christian  Faith.  A  System  of  Christian  Dogmatics. 
By  Joseph  Stump,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  President  of 
Northwestern  Theological  Seminary.  The  MacMillan 
Company,  New  York,  1932.  Pp.  463  (incl.  bibliog. 
and  index).  $4.00. 

A  concise  statement  of  the  Christian  faith  as  held  by 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Years  of  teaching  grounded  in 
broad  reach  qualify  the  author  to  speak  with  authority. 
While  the  book  is  designed  promarily  for  students  of 
theology,  its  diction  and  the  relative  absence  of  technical 
terms  render  its  substance  accessible  to  the  laity.  The 
controversial  element  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum  in 
the  interests  of  constructive  methods;  and  in  a  clear  and 
engaging  style  the  author  expounds  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christian  faith.  Taken  in  connection  with  its  extensive 
bibliography,  this  book  should  win  its  way  in  a  wide  field 
as  a  text  book  and  general  guide  for  theological  students. 
Elsewhere  it  will  prove  its  value  for  parallel  reading  and 
review.  Doctor  Stump  has  rendered  an  important  service 
not  only  to  his  own  communion,  but  to  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  general. 

^Robert  M.  Karr. 
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The  Annual  Title  Page  for  1932  was  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  printing  office  and  is  sent  loose  enclosed 
in  this  April  issue. 


